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PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT, TIMES science 
editor, knows firsthand how quickly tech- 
nology can race ahead of those who think or 
write about it. While putting together the 
package of stories for this week’s special re 
port on the first cloning of an adult mam- 
mal, he was reminded that just four years 
ago, in another TIME cover story—one he 
wrote—we said the possibility of replicat 
ing an animal from the DNA of fully developed cells is “far be 

yond the reach of today’s science.” The next technological 





step, he notes, might not be too far off. “Suddenly the possi- 
bility of cloning a new human from a dictator's nose, as in 
Woody Allen’s Sleeper, is no longer strictly in the realm of fan- 
tasy,” he says. “If these techniques worked for Dolly the 
sheep, they will probably work for humans too. 


JOELLE ATTINGER, an ex 
ecutive editor of Time 
Inc., works to find ways 
to get stories developed 
by the company’s maga 
zines onto television 
specific ally NN The 


first result of her efforts 





is a weekly news 
magazine show called IMPACT (Sundays at 9 p.m.). Anchored 
by CNN’s BERNARD SHAW, the program will include a weekly 
feature produced with Time journalists. For the premiere 
Attinger introduces a segment on cloning. The collaboration 
between the two staffs, she h« pes, “W ill enrich both the mag 
azine and CNN 


™ DOUGLAS COUPLAND wrote the short story 

: Clone, Clone on the Range for us with less 
©) than three days’ notice—a particularly tight 
*' deadline for a novelist. The subject matter 








however, sparked his creativity, and he 





; produced his satirical tale well ahead of 
NW ' schedule. “Massive scientific ruptures like 
\ this one are so rare and powerful and allur 

ing,” says Coupland, whose previous books 
including Generation X and Microserfs, often explored sci 
ence issues. “A good jolt is good for the brain, and the news 
is so jolting—it’s a good match.” As for the technology, Coup 
land says, since it’s new, “I’m willing to give it a chance—but 
it has such a profound capacity for abuse.” He’s quick to add 
that that has never stopped us before 


DAN GOODGAME, our Washington bureau 
chief, grew up in Pascagoula, Mississippi 
the only son of a shipyard machinist. So we 
thought he might be well suited to report 
and write this week’s profile of Senate ma- 
jority leader Trent Lott, who also grew up 
in Pascagoula, the only son of a shipyard 
pipe fitter. Goodgame is so familiar with 





Lott’s milieu that many sources he inter- 
viewed began by asking him “So how’s your mama?” When 
one source wasn’t in, he was found at a meeting with 
Goodgame’s uncle. “Everyone back home is so proud of Trent 
Lott,” Goodgame says, “that they're willing to overlook the 
fact that he’s about the only person they know who doesn’t 
care about eating, drinking or fishing 
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Dream, 
Shopping 


is finding... 


The Inside Story of How 0.J. Lost 

6¢It is comforting to know that 
even in America’s out-of-control 
legal system with its overpaid 
lawyers, justice can be found.99 


Abhay George 
Aarhus, Denmark 





CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR BEHIND- | killer(s)? What are we missing, OJ. ? 
the-scenes account of the civil trial of | Please be our hero and shed some light 
O.J. Simpson [NATION, Feb. 17]! It is | on these puzzling issues. 

in the best journalistic tradition. You Warren T. Fields 
caused me to think deeply about the two Indianapolis, Indiana 
trials, civil and criminal. The verdict by a 

mainly white jury that Simpson is liable | THOSE DISCONTENTED WITH THE FIRST 
for the battering of his ex-wife Nicole | Simpson trial can rest assured that the 
Brown Simpson and the murder of her | damages awarded to the plaintiffs in the 
friend Ron Goldman, and the prior deci- | second trial, coupled with the expense of 
sion by a mostly black jury, which | an appeal and the hounding by creditors, 
absolved him of murder, have raised the | will cause Simpson to endure a fate far 
specter of racism. The case spells the | worse than any prison sentence. 





eventual doom of the principles pro- John K. Davis 
claimed by America’s founders and Gallup, New Mexico 
seems to foreshadow a coming social, 
political and economic revolution. MOST PEOPLE THINK THAT SIMPSON WAS 
Samuel J. Gorden | tried twice for the same crime and that he 
A turbo auto drive tie rack, Tempe, Arizona | was found guilty the second time. A 
useful for belts and scarves too, from | more apt name for the second trial would 


THE SAME PEOPLE WHO CHEERED THE | be kangaroo court. It brings to mind 
THE SHARPER IMAGE at verdict in Simpson’s first trial criticized | John Wayne's line as Marshal Rooster 
the decision in the second. As a black | Cogburn, when he tells the bad guy that 
man, I understand their disillusionment | he’ll get a fair trial and a fine hanging. 
just as I understood their jubilation. But Ron Fyten 
why are so many so emotional about the Pierz, Minnesota 
whole affair? A number of those who 
rooted for Simpson’s acquittal in the | 0.K., NOW THAT SIMPSON HAS WON ONE 
The one place criminal trial openly expressed doubts | and lost one, what’s next for him? Per- 


about his innocence. Nevertheless they | haps another trial. We could make it 


on the Internet | applauded the first decision with some | two out of three. 











misgivings. Why then are these people Gene Carton 

where you can bemoaning the second verdict? The St. Louis, Missouri 
answer is that for blacks and whites alike, 

shop from more the issue was never Simpson’s guilt or | IN THE CIVIL TRIAL, O.J. WAS UNJUSTLY 

° liability; it was his color. tried, wrongfully found liable and 

of your favorite Edward Ellis Jr. | penalized for a crime he did not commit. 


Ionia, Michigan Ben Lillard 
stores and Panama City, Florida 
SIMPSON IS STILL A HERO TO MANY 
catalogs. Americans. But I continue to have some | FIRST THERE WAS A CRIMINAL TRIAL IN 
questions for him: What was the chase in | which a predominantly black jury found 
your Bronco (with the gun, passport and | Simpson not guilty of murder. Then 
disguise) really about? Also, you spent | prosecutors, defense lawyers, witness- 
lots of money to hire some of America’s | es, jurors, journalists and police officers 
best lawyers to defend you—which you | lined their pockets with the proceeds 
needed to do. You spent lots of money | from writing books and appearing on 
S h 0 p traveling to the Bahamas, Florida and | talk shows. All this was followed by a civ- 
Europe. But why haven't you spent more | il trial in which a predominantly white 
money to hire America’s best private | jury found Simpson liable for for batter- 
detectives to try to find Ron and Nicole’s | ing and a wrongful death. Now itis the | 
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HEAR WHY THE 

Bose’ WAVE* RADIO 

WAS NAMED A 
“Best NEw 

PRODUCT OF 1994” 

BY BUSINESS WEEK. 
Tabletop radios are popular for their 
convenience and small size. But their 
sound quality leaves much to be 
desired. No one really expects high- 
fidelity sound from a radio. Until now. 

Bose presents the Wave radio. 

It’s the one radio acclaimed by lead- 
ing audio critics. Because it’s the 


HEAR THE RADIO THAT WOKE UP 
AN ENTIRE INDUSTRY. 


one radio that delivers 
big, rich, lifelike stereo 
sound plus a small, 


convenient size. 


THE BEST- 


YOU CAN BUY. 
We think the Wave radio is the best- 
sounding radio you can buy. And 






















audio critics agree. 
Radio World 


called the sound 


The speckers © mewerhere!| 
ides coneet produce Itelike 


“simply amazing... 
a genuine breakthrough 
in improved sound 

quality.” Business Week 
named the Wave 


Cal fa We lo wth ora radio a “Best 


waveguide speoker tachnalagy pro- , 
dem tigh ely seed a New Product 
of 1994” 


rc bess 
Popular Science called 






it “a sonic marvel” 





and gave it a presti- 
gious “Best of 
What's New” 
award. The key 









is our patented acoustic 
waveguide speaker tech- 
nology. Just as a flute strengthens 
a breath of air to fill an entire 
concert hall, the waveguide produces 
room-filling sound from a small 
enclosure. This technology and 
performance is available in no 
other radio, 

You'll touch a button and 
hear your favorite music come alive 
in rich stereo sound, You'll hear 
every note the way it’s meant to be 
heard. The Wave radio measures just 






SOUNDING 0 TT speakers.” But you 


4.5"H = 14” W x 8"D and fits almost 
anywhere. So you can listen in your 
bedroom, living room, kitchen, or 


any room. 


REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
CONVENIENCE. 
Operate the radio from across the 
room with the credit card-sized 
remote control. Set six 
AM and six FM stations, 
and switch between them 
at the touch of a button. 
You can even bring great 
Bose sound to recorded 
music, TV programs, or 
movies by connecting the 
Wave radio to your CD or 
cassette player, TV, or VCR. 























CALL NOW AND 
MAKE SIX INTEREST- 
FREE PAYMENTS. 
The Wave radio is available for $349 
directly from Bose, the most 














7 a 
respected name in sound. IS 
Call 1-800-845-BOSE, ext. [2% 


R4278, or return the coupon Ww 
Sat sox AM and 


for free information or to 
sa FM stetions, 


learn more about our in- 
home trial and satisfaction 
guarantee. When you call, 


ask about our six-month 


touly conned yoor 
CD ployer, cossete 
ployer, TV, or VCR. 


installment payment plan. 


Wired magazine 
said it has a “clean, 
sweet sound that will 
have your friends 

wondering where 


you’ve hidden your 


have to hear the Wave radio 


for yourself to believe it. Call today. 


CALL 1-800-845-BOSE, 
EXT. R4278. 


When you call, ask about our six-month 
installment payment plan. (Available on 


telephone orders only.) Also ask about 
FedEx" delivery. 


Mc/Mrs./Ms. 













Name (Please Print) 
Address 
City State Zip 








Daytime Telephone 











Evening T clephone 





Mail to: Bose Corporation, Dept. CDD-R4278, 
The Mountain, Framingham, MA 01701-9168, 
or fax to 1-508-485-4577. 


am -// 1.7 = 
Better sound through research . 





©1997 Bose Corporation. Covered by patent rights issued and/or pending. Installment payment plan option is not to be used in combination 


with any other offers, Price and/or payment plan are subject to change without notice. Wired, June 1994. 






















victims’ families who stand to cash in. I 
am disgusted that a search for truth and | 

justice has resulted in this display of big 

otry, corruption and greed while leaving 
the crime apparently unsolved and a pos- | 

sibly innocent man ruined. Shame on 
the society that allowed this to happen! | 
Anthony H.O. Steed | 

Radmer, Austria 


SAVE OVER Darden’s Color of Justice | 


0 * THE ESSAY ON JUSTICE AND RACE BY CHRIS- 

2 1% topher Darden, who acted as a prosecu- 
tor in Simpson’s criminal trial, deserves 

PORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR KIDS ont THe everyone's attention [ NATION, Feb. 17]. 
magazine inspires kids who love sports Darden deals with this issue brilliantly 


to | fi and courageously. A positive outcome of 
——— 


the Simpson trials is the demonstration of 
the seriousness of racial prejudice in the 


























































Every leone 4 packed with U.S., a prejudice that works in both 

great stuff kids want: directions. The public outcries of well- 

© Sports tips from meaning, intelligent and accomplished 

the superstars blacks show how ator as ge 8 

: - soned their judgment and hobbled 

© Stories about their favorite their ability to rise above emotion and 
athletes & teams , 


exercise good judgment. 
Gene F. Ostrom 
Crownsville, Maryland 


e Spectacular action photos 
e Challenging games, fun contests 
© Sports trivia « DARDEN IS STILL LABORING UNDER THE 
See for yourself why millions of boys Ine ou; 2 cere gh notion that e ¥ . sea i 
and girls ages 8-to-14 ck re Strat "C ¢ p ayec so convincingly by the defense 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR KIDS 6 attorneys that won Simpson his acquittal 
: in the criminal case, and that an un- 
Call now for hod FREE PREVIEW favorable jury balance worked against 
ISSUE. Try it—risk free! If your Simpson in the civil trial. Darden should 
child likes it, pay only $27.95 instead study the effective presentation 
and get 11 more issues of evidence by the attorneys in the civil 
(12 in all). Or return the bill case. In placing the blame on race for his 
marked “cancel” and owe loss in the criminal trial, Darden does a 
absolutely nothing. 
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PERFECT GIFT 44m 
TODAY! 


























































disservice to our judicial system. Con 
trary to his view, race has not under- 
mined the confidence in these verdicts. 
An effective, organized argument can be 
recognized by any jury, black or white. 
John Dowley 

Kingston, New York 













UNTIL WE VIEW ALL WHO COME BEFORE 
the bar of the court as people—period— 
we cannot hope to achieve true justice. 
Sadly, we have allowed “Justice is blind” 
to mean blind to the evidence. At pres- 
ent, American justice sees only color. 
Hats off to Darden! Not only does he 
see the problem, but he is also willing to 
stand up to it and suffer unjust conse 
quences. With people like him leading 
the way, maybe there is hope for us yet. 
Joseph Fox 

Philadelphia 


WHITES TEND TO SEE THE LOS ANGELES 
TO GET YOUR FREE PREVIEW ISSUE police department as serving and pro- 


C T T mi tecting and are aghast at charges of per- 
rs | oll Free: 1-800 -522-6472 jury and the manufacturing of evidence. 


CHECK US OUT ON THE WEB AT WWW.SIKIDS.COM 
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Blacks have a completely different view 
that is entirely consistent with the con- 
cept of racial injustice. Ask Rodney King. 
Mike Hogen 

Vancouver, British Columbia 


A Woman at State 


CONGRATULATIONS ON THE OUTSTANDING 
biographical sketch of Madeleine Al- 
bright, Secretary of State [WoRLD, Feb. 
17] and a new leader in American gov- 
ernment! After reading “The Many Lives 
of Madeleine,” I feel I know the woman. 
I have great faith in her ability to lead the 
Clinton Administration in foreign affairs. 
David Dunckel 

Big Spring, Texas 


1 AM NOT A BIG FAN OF ALBRIGHT’S 
world view, in which she pigeonholes 
some nations as democratic wannabes. 
This is merely old diplomacy in a new 
bottle. Yet she is an inspirational power- 
house, with immense courage and de- 
termination. Your article should be re- 
quired reading for all young women. 
Indra de Silva 
Marlborough, Massachusetts 


ALBRIGHT IS VERY LIKABLE. THE ONLY 

thing to dislike about her is the fact that 

she is the one who has to implement the 

U.S. policy of interfering wherever it 
gets the chance. 

Kim D. Souza 

Lagos 


Harriman’s Life of Drama 


THE PAMELA HARRIMAN OBITUARY [NA- 
TION, Feb. 17] and the Albright article 
were in interesting juxtaposition. Al- 
bright teaches us that through hard work 
and perseverance, a woman in today’s 
world can make it to the top. In stark 
contrast, Harriman showed us that if a 
woman has affairs with the right men, 
she can make it to the top and even 
be lionized by the press for doing so. 
But which woman would most people 
choose as a role model for their daughter 
to follow in society today? 
Alan Garett 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


YOU SAID PAMELA HARRIMAN “TERRIFIED 

wives by having affairs with their hus- 

bands, some of the world’s wealthiest 

and most powerful men.” Was this part 
of “her brilliant career”? 

Ron Thimot 

Haverhill, Massachusetts 


WELL, WE'VE BURIED PAMELA HARRIMAN. 
Much ado about a woman who appar- 
ently far outdid Eva Perén in sleeping 








her way to fame, wealth and power. 

Maybe Andrew Lloyd Webber will write 
the show Pamelita. 

Robert Kimzey 

St. Petersburg, Florida 


PAMELA HARRIMAN HAD THE ABILITY TO 
make you feel as if you were the most 
important man in the room, even if there 
were 300 people present and you were 
only a country boy from South Carolina. 
Robertson H. Gaylor 

Paris 


About Those Libertarians 


MICHAEL KINSLEY’S SUPPOSITION THAT 
libertarians use the “right to kill” one- 
self as the basis of their ideology [Essay, 
Feb. 17] is simply wrong. In fact, if there 
is a clear-cut basis for libertarian ideolo- 
gy, it is in the pledge all financial sup- 
porters must take—that they do not 
believe in the initiation of force to 
achieve their goals. This separates liber- 
tarians from the Democrats and Repub- 


“Stop it! Please!” 





time (Feb. 17]. This latest report 
has brought in more than 150 _ 
letters so far, some from readers 
who wish only that the story would 
g0 away. Among them was Toto 
Franco of New York City, who 
wrote, “O.J. Simpson's trial became 
an American soap opera with a 
rating of B, for boring.” Ted 
Schurch of Memphis, Tennessee, 
was more emphatic: “Stop it! 
Please!” he begged. “No more 
Simpson on your cover.” Brad 
DeSpain of North Augusta, South 
Carolina, added to the refrain: “The 
0.J. trial seems not only to have 
lasted as long as World War I but 
also to have received just as much 
attention.” On the other hand, 
Charles Larroque of Lafayette, 
Louisiana, is willing to read one 
more report, but he advised us, 
“Please hold any future stories on 
0.J. Simpson for your ‘Where Are 
They Now?’ feature. | can wait.” 
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licans, who consistently use force against 
other governments and U.S. citizens to 
achieve their goals. Of course, we liber- 
tarians are the only party with an ideolo- 
gy you can put your finger on, and this 
has given us problems with fund raising. 
But on the upside, we can live with our- 
selves when we finally do achieve some 
measure of political success. 
Nathan Schomer 
Boulder, Colorado 


KINSLEY MISSED THE MARK. LIBERTARI- 
ans are attempting to implement a polit- 
ical policy while downplaying the neces- 
sity of a philosophical and cultural 
renaissance. For a leading media person- 
ality like Kinsley to defend government 
regulation after the demise of commu- 
nism shows just how far we have to go. 
Dale Netherton 
Farmington, Iowa 


Haiti’s Rogue Cops 


I'VE ALWAYS BEEN CYNICAL ABOUT THE 
U.S. government's interfering in the 
domestic affairs of other countries, but 
when I read about the abuse of human 
rights in Haiti by the U.S.-trained police 
force [WoRLD, Feb. 17], I was outraged. 
Meddling in other countries’ internal 
affairs not only does not make situations 
in those countries any better, it makes 
them worse. When will the U.S. govern- 
ment learn to live and let live? 
Collins Crapo 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


IN A COUNTRY OF FEW ROADS, LITTLE 
clean water, one doctor for each 12,000 
people, few jobs and trash as landscape, m 
pledge of 1 million gourdes (U.S.$67,000) 
to the General Hospital of Port-au-Prince 
would do more for the people than the 
$65 million the U.S. has used to train the 
thugs and thieves of Haiti’s police force. 
Rudel Simon III 
Jamestown, New York 


YOUR REPORT “A CONSTABULARY OF 
Thugs” was unbalanced, and it maligned 
the efforts of thousands of members of 
the Haitian National Police who toil dai- 
ly under arduous circumstances in an 
effort to provide law enforcement in 
Haiti. I take responsibility for the actions 
of my subordinates and acknowledge 
that some HNP members have committed 
human-rights abuses, but the majority of 
these offenses have been identified 
through the investigative efforts of HNP 
officials. The HNP does not condone 
these acts, and we are addressing these 
very serious problems. I have approved 
the dismissal of 103 people from the 
force based on human-rights abuses. In 














AFTER IDENTIFYING 
WHAT THIS WAS, 
JEEP ENGINEERS 

MASTERED IT. 





Obviously our engineers spend most of their 
time off-road. However, all that off-road expertise 
makes handling the hard, smooth stuff, well 

The latest example of all that engineering 
expertise —the Jeep, Grand Cherokee TSi 

What you'll notice first about the TSi are the 


16-inch alloy wheels fitted with high- 


seat belt. Jeep i 


= =. 


performance Goodyear” Eagle LS tires, a setup usually 


reserved for those autobahn cruisers 
Step inside and you'll find perforated leather 
faced seats, a 1O-way power driver's seat, and radio 


controls located right on the steering wheel 


When you eventually tire of all that civilized 


driving, take the TSi off-road. Remember, Grand 
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Cherokee TSi is a Jeep vehicle first, as proven by its 


highly advanced Quadra-Trac” four-wheel drive. 
)-horse V8 


er whether you're 


Underneath it all is an available 2 
that has more than enough } 
on mud and rocks or—whats that word again? Oh 
yes, pavement. Now if our engineers could just 


figure out what those painted lines are for. For 


more information, call 1-800-925-JEEP or visit our 
Web site at http://www.jeepunpaved.com 


Jeep 


THERE’S ONLY ONE 





A Grand Hotel In The French Quarter. 
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Hans Wandfluh, Swiss General Manager at the four-star Royal Sonesta Hotel, 
has an uncanny ability to anticipate the needs of his guests. Just one of the 
reasons this celebrated French Quarter hotel has become a New Orleans 
favorite for business or pleasure. Exciting vacation packages available. 





Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


Call your travel agent, 1-800-SONESTA or (504) 586-0300, 


ee. 





LIFECYCLE 


*1 IN HEALTH CLUBS 


The advanced 
Lifecycle 6500HR 
offers you the exclusive 
Lifepulse* heart rate 
monitoring system, 
nearly as accurate as a 
clinical EKG. Simply 
grab the stainless steel Lifecycle 6500HR 
handlebar sensors and computer console 
pedal. The Lifepulse system will automatically 
measure your heart rate and adjust the pedal 
resistance to keep you in your most efficient 
target heart rate zone! It’s that simple! 


VEN PROGRAMS - FREE 30-DAY TRIAL~ 
PROISIBLE RESULTS. CALL TODAY! 













































The Lifecycle* 6SOOHR trainer helps a all now to enjoy the Lifecycle 
motivate you with the same programs found 6500HR aerobic trainer FREE in your 
on our own *1 health club bikes — Hill Profile, home for a full 30 days. Should you 
Random, 12—Speed Race and more! feel it's no est home workout 
Just 20 minutes, 3 times a week, and you'll ever, we'll pick it up free of charge! 
feel the difference in your cardiovascular Call today and receive special 
system — and in your strength training 0% financing and FREE shipping and 
workouts. : ; handling — over a $400 value.” 








CALL TODAY FOR A FREE BROCHURE OR FOR THE RETAILER NEAREST YOU. 


_ eer 1-800-877-3867 05 




















addition, the Haitian government is 
working to ensure that HNP officers face 
criminal charges when warranted. Un- 
fortunately, there is no quick fix, as the 
problems did not originate with the cre- 
ation of the HNP in 1996 but have devel- 
oped over decades. You failed to convey 
the complexity of the situation and gave 
short shrift to the HNP’s commitment to 
protecting human rights. 
Pierre Denizé, Director General 
Haitian National Police 
Port-au-Prince 


AS A HAITIAN-BORN REPORTER AT THE 
U.N., I know from personal experience 
that all you wrote about Haiti is true. The 
main question is, Are we going to close 
our eyes to the brutal human-rights vio- 
lations in Haiti? 
Frantz Israel 
New York City 
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IMITREX’ “t2ti2" TABLETS 


RELIEVE MIGRAINE PAIN, NAUSEA, 
EVEN SENSITIVITY TO LIGHT... 
WITHOUT DROWSY SIDE EFFECTS. 


UNIQUE MIGRAINE RELIEF 
AVAILABLE ONLY FROM IMITREX 


IMITREX Tablets were created specifically for the 
acute treatment of migraine attacks. They not only 
relieve the pain but also the nausea and sensitivity to 
light that often accompany migraine. What's more, 
this unique prescription medicine, containing 
sumatriptan succinate, is effective even if you take 
it when your migraine is at its worst. 

LETS YOU GET BACK 
TO YOUR LIFE 
Because IMITREX is not a narcotic or barbiturate, it 
wont interfere with your ability to function. IMITREX 
stops your migraine without stopping you. 
MOST PRESCRIBED MIGRAINE 
MEDICINE IN THE U.S: 
IMITREX Tablets have been prescribed for millions 


of migraine attacks in the U.S. and worldwide. 


IS IMITREX RIGHT FOR YOU? 


IMITREX is appropriate for many migraine suffer- 
ers, but only your doctor or other healthcare provider 
can decide if IMITREX is right for you. You should 


Visit our new website: Www. migrainehelp.com 


Please see the important information on the following page. 


not take IMITREX if you have certain types of heart 
disease, blood pressure that is uncontrolled, or are aller- 
gic to this medication, If you have risk factors for heart 
disease, such as high blood pressure, high cholesterol, 
diabetes, or are a smoker, you need to be evaluated by 
your doctor before taking IMITREX. Very rarely, people 
with undiagnosed heart disease have had serious heart- 
related problems when taking IMITREX. 

If you are pregnant, nursing, or thinking about 
becoming pregnant, talk to your doctor. If your 
headaches are not migraines, IMITREX is not for you. 

The most frequently seen side effects are tingling 
and nasal discomfort. 


1. Source: Physician Drug and Diagnostic Audit (PDDA), August 1995 - July 1996, Scott-Levin 
a subsidiary of PMSI 


CALL 1-800-294-3847 FOR 
FREE INFORMATION 
You'll receive free...a highly informative brochure 
to help you better understand migraine, 






valuable physician-visit 
preparation material, and 

a subscription to a compre- 
hensive newsletter specially 


written for migraine sufferers. 
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IMITREX ® (sumatriptan whi. 


migraine. 

reactions have occurred on rare 
occasions in patients receiving sumatriptan. Such reactions can be life threatening or 
tata. in general, factions to drugs are more lusty to occur in indi- 
viduals wath a history ot 10 mustiple aflerpens. 
Cardiac ‘Serious coronary events. including some 
‘that have been fatal. 


Drug-Associated Fatalities: in extensive worldwide postmarkating experience, 
Geattes have been reported following the use of IMITREX Tablets. in most cases, the 
Geatrs afer treatment wh IMITREX Tablets occurred well after surmatrip- 
tan use (Le, 3 of more hours posidose) and probably reflect undertying disease and 


spontaneous events. 

There have, however, been several fatalities that occurred within 2 few hours after 
the use of sumatriptan. The specific contribution of sumatriptan to most of these 
Geaths cannot be determined, but in one case with IMITREX® (sumatriptan succinate) 
re seoap il wornan with a 6-day history of undateral headache, uncertain 
history 


Genera sensations over the pressure, heaviness) 
have been after (IMITREX Tablets, but Nave only rarely been associated with 
ischemic ECG changes. 
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antidepressants, n= 43; beta lockers, =70) to those who had not used prophy/taxts 
(n=1,220). There were no differences in overall adverse event rates between the two 


have been reported to cause prolonged vasospastic 
reactions. Because there ts a theoretical basis that these eflacts may be additve, use 
medications (like dihydroergotamine or 


Chinese cytogenetics: 
vitro human lymphocyte assay and Te in vo rat micronucleus assay) sumatriptan 
was not associated wih clastogenic activity. 
tn a study in which male and female rats were dosed daly with oral sumatriptan 
mating period, there was a treatent-retated decrease in 


finding was appracrnatety 
single human dose of 100 mg on a mg/m* basis. it not 
Clear whether the protiem is assocktted with treatment of the males or females or 
both combined. 
Pregnancy: Pregnancy Category C: in reproductive toxicity studies in rats and 


Oral treatment wit sumatriptan was associaiad wah embryolethaity, fetal 
abnormalities, and pup mortality. There is no evidence that establishes that 
‘sumatriptan ts a human teratoger: however, there are mo adequate and wel- 


justifies the potential risk to the fetus. In 
assessing this mformation, the following findings should be considered. 
period ponnon thargh saben hid ebro Se beeps meso 
Geatty resulted maternal j, 100 mgfag per day. The no-etlect dose for 
embryolethallty was SO mo'kg per day, which 6 approximately nine times the 
madmum human dose of 100 mg on a mp/m? basis. 
pA Study in whvch rats were dosed daily with oral sumatriptan prior 
to and throughout gestation demonstrated fetal toxicity and a smal increased 
incidence of a syndrome of malformations (short tal/short body and vertebral 
@isorganization) after iong-term treatment with S00 oe ae ee 


higher. The no-eflect dose for this was apprnomately 60 mg/kg per day, approx 
mately six times the maximum single human dose of 100 mg on a bass. 
Oral treatment of pregnant rabbits with sumatriptan during the of organo- 


The no-effect dose established for these eflects was 15 moti 
per Se ee ed ret eer aa 
To monitor fetal outcomes of pregnant women exposed to Goo 
Wellcome inc. maintains a Sumatriptan Ragistry. Physicians are 
to patients by calling (800) et 39441. 
Pup witea tescamsbapap tevin temas toned pesmamoy 


250 mg/kg per day oF higher, 
Mmg/kg per day, or six times the human dose of 100 mg 
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‘Sumatriptan ts excreted in human breast milk. Therefore, caution 
be exercised when considering the administration of IMITREX Tablets to 


26 e@fectiveness of IMITREX Tablets in pediatric patients have 
te Eiery: The sty ac eacbvnens of WATRE Tatts i chats 


ae fot been evahuated, bul the pharmacokinetic 
disposition of IMITREX Tablets in the eiderty & similar to that seen in younger adults. 
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Adverse Events in Controlled US Clinical Triats Reported 
by at Least 1% of Patients With Migraine* 
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also cause unpredictable elevations in the bioavailability of orally administered 
even. ebay is deemed advisable in the presence of 
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4éThere was a car outside 
with guns in the back of the 
trunk, and they kept shoot- 
ing out, getting a new one 
and going back in, going out 
again, getting a new gun and 
shooting again—so many 
guns | couldn't count.?? 
Bystander on an attempt by 
two men to rob a Los Angeles 
bank. They were killed after 
an hourlong gun battle with 
police, captured liveon TV 


44He would say to me, ‘You 
are so smart; why do you 
believe in God?’ And I'd say, 
‘You are so smart; why don’t 
you believe in God?’9? 

The Rev. Joan Brown Camp- 

bell, recalling the late author 
and astronomer Carl Sagan at 
his New York memorial service 


44Your paltry, uncon- 
scionable commercials are 
the antithesis of everything 
my lovely, gentle father 
represented.7? 

Ava Astaire, ina letter to the 
makers of the Dirt Devil, object 


ing tocommercials with com- / . é 
WALL STREET MaTapor: Was it a deft pass to calm the charging bull or a clumsy spin 


that could end in a premature kill? Either way, Fed Chairman Alan Greenspan's call 
for “caution”—and his hint of possible interest hikes—put the Dow on the run. 


puter-altered footage of her 
father Fred Astaire dancing 
with vacuum cleaners 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF CENSORSHIP 






EVITA 
Defying their Vice President's plea to boycott, Ar- The church condemns ads that shock, titil- 
gentines flock to First Lady's resurrection on film late and tempt—but will Calvin Klein listen 
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plates that fly the Confederate battle flag nudity and violence in Schindler's List > / 7 





DIEHARD MARYLAND REBELS TOM COBURN ¢ 

A federal judge lifts the state’s ban on license Republican Congressman loudly chastises / 
MILOS FORMAN F.D.R. MEMORIAL COMMISSION y ‘ Ly 
Though pressed to strip Larry Flynt ads from Disabled protesters once again denounce monu- ay =~ | 


“oe = France, the director wins Berlin's top-film honor ment depicting the President sans wheelchair Pee 
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SURE, IT’S SMART 
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Dow Jones Industrial Average’ 


1956 1966 1976 





1996 


Closing year end prices for the DJIA, 1946-1996. Not intended to imply performance in any 
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r about your investments 


Fidelity fund. You cannot invest directly in the index 


Where 10 million investors 


entrust $450 billion 


Over time, our customers 


come to depend on us tor our 


money management expert se 


and money 
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Using time to make the most of your money. 
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FIDELITY LONG-TERM. 





A stock-by-stock approach publicly traded company in th investing is thinking long-term 


We take an extremely active money world. Every year, we visil ove! and the long term starts today 
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time. In fact, our +40 investment and five-star funds than any othe 
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24 hours a day 





For more complete information, including charges and expenses, call for a free prospectus. Please read it carefully before you invest or send 1 
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Trouble in Pageant Land 


Following the JonBenet Ramsey murder, 
Ted Cohen, editor of the International 
Directory of Pageants, the bible of pageant 
publications, circulated a letter to beauty- 
pageant officials stating that he would be 
drafting a proposed code of ethics for the 
industry. He might not be the best man for 
the job. Metro Dade police have told TiME 
that they have received at least 50 com- 
plaints alleging that Cohen, a former Flori- 
da state representative, made improper 
sexual advances to minors dating back to 
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one count of sexual battery, one count of 
false imprisonment and two counts of lewd 
and lascivious conduct, Cohen accepted a 
plea agreement and was given 15 years’ 
probation, which “prohibits his association 
with minor children for any purposes.” A 
judicial hearing on whether he has violat- 
ed his probation, scheduled for last Friday, 
was postponed. Cohen is asking the judge 
to reduce restrictions on his ability to leave 
the state without the court’s permission. 
His probation officer says he has not done 
anything to violate the terms of the agree- 
ment. Neither Cohen nor his lawyer has 
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v America wakes up to MORNING-AFTER PiLLs. The 
FDA has okayed the use of megadoses of ordinary 
birth-control pills, taken within 72 hours of sex, to 
prevent pregnancy. The regimen, which is 75% ef- 
fective, is already widely used in Europe. 

v A breath of life for “blue babies.” Some Nnew- 
Borns have trouble breathing because blood ves- 
sels in their lungs don’t expand properly. But now 
doctors find that inhaling nitric oxide can help. In 
half the infants studied, tiny quantities of the gas restored 
breathing within minutes—with no harmful side effects. 

V AiDs DeaTHs are down for the first time since the epidemic be- 
gan. In the first six months of 1996, the number of deaths fell 
12%, to 22,000, from 24,900 in the same period a year earlier. 
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v Bones of contention. Postmenopausal women 
with strong, healthy bones may be three times as 
likely to develop sreast cancer as their peers with 
frailer frames. What’s the connection? Dense 
bones may be associated with high levels of es- 
trogen—a hormone linked to breast cancer. 

v Another downside to being outsized. Obesity 
for women may be the leading risk factor for de- 
veloping stoop ctors in the lungs. In a major study, 
overweight women had triple the normal risk of lung clots. 
v Parents, hear this. The latest figures show that during the 
1980s, repeat EAR INFECTIONS among preschoolers shot up 
44%. Partly to blame: more kids were in day-care centers, 
where germs are easily passed around. 


Sources—GO00 NEWS Food and Orug A¢minustraton, Mew England Jownal of Medicwse: Centers for Oxsease Contra! and Prevention BAD NEWS New England Journal af Medicuie. Journal a! the Amencan Medical Assocxation, Pextatncs 
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Beach of Dreams 


HEY BUILT IT—THE NEW SCHOOL OF PUBLIC POLICY AT PEPPERDINE UNI- 

versity, sometimes known as Baywatch U for its Malibu setting—and he 

will come. Not in August, as he promised, but as soon as independent 

counsel Kenneth Starr can get rid of the pesky job of investigating the 
President and First Lady. 

With his departure delayed until the Whitewater investigation is “substan- 
tially complete,” Starr went back to work as if nothing had changed. But so 
much has. This latest incident leaves no doubts about Start’s ties to the far right. 
The school he will head was founded with a $1.1 million grant from Richard 
Mellon Scaife, the Pittsburgh newspaper publisher and heir to the Mellon for- 
tune who funds some of the most virulent anti-Clinton organizations. Although 
former counsel Robert Fiske, the coroner and the FBI found that Vince Foster’s 
death was a suicide, Starr reopened that investigation. Scaife has given hun- 

dreds of thousands of dollars to the West- 
® ern Journalism Center, whose newspa- 
= per ads obsessing over the circumstances 
2 of Foster’s death have pulled in nearly a 
3 quarter of a million dollars during the 2% 
2 years Starr has held the question open. A 
leak last week that the counsel had found 
no foul play may have been calculated to 
defuse criticism that Starr had dragged 
out the inquiry. 

Starr admits he knew of Scaife’s ties 
to Pepperdine and groups interested in 
the outcome of his Whitewater probe 
but insists nonetheless that there’s no 
conflict. Starr’s deputy John Bates says, 
“It’s not political but legal judgment that 
matters, and Starr’s remains impecca- 
ble.” At the very least, as Joseph DiGen- 
ova, a former independent counsel and 
U.S. Attorney in the Reagan Administra- 
tion, points out, “It’s another unfortunate 

circumstance which is unnecessarily distracting.” DiGenova faults Starr too for 
continuing his $1-million-a-year law practice, which includes tobacco clients, 
and for speaking at Clinton-basher Pat Robertson’s Regent University. “Ken’s 
a fine man, but he doesn't listen to criticism. He’d be better off if he had not 
represented certain clients or given certain speeches,” says DiGenova. “He’s 
made another terrible mistake, and there’s only so much you can do to fix it.” 

What Starr has done so far to fix it is to express abject remorse swiftly and 
ignore his most vocal critic, the irrationally exuberant James Carville, who Mary 
Matalin, his wife, calls a “rabid dog” on the subject. The press has lost interest 
in Whitewater as yesterday's scandal, unlikely to deliver any Pulitzers and has 
moved on to overpriced White House overnights. Even Senator Al D'Amato 
wants no part of Whitewater. Starr may be tired of it as well. 

The very reason for an independent counsel is that the Attorney General 
is beholden to the President for her job, so she can’t be independent and im- 
partial. Starr is now beholden to Pepperdine to hold open a job, for which it 
is partly beholden to benefactor Scaife. It may be the Scaife connection that 
prompted Starr’s announcement in the first place. Maybe it's only appear- 
ances, but so is much of what counts as scandal these days. It’s a heck of a 
time to say appearances don’t matter after all. a 


The surf’s not up for Starr 
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The Envelopes 
Please... 
The awful proliferation of 


network hours dedicated 
to awards shows : 
. (a) = caf 


WORLD ON A STRING 
44\t looked so hopeless 
until very recently. But | 
am now extremely 
happy. 77 aneisr ANNA LELKES, 


THE FIRST WOMAN TO BECOME A 
MEMBER OF THE 155-YEAR-OLD VIENNA | 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA | 


Les Hommes Fatals 
(0r, 24 Million Frenchwomen 


Can't Be Wrong) 


No wonder the French gov- 
ernment wants to limit the 
number of American ex- 
ports seen in la Belle 





one Frenchman made it 
into the top five: 


1. Kevin Costner 
2. Paul Newman 3 
3. Mel Gibson / 


4. Tom Cruise \ 
5. Harrison Ford 4 
<< 


Source: Pans Match 
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ODKA. PRODUCT OF SWEDEN. 40 AND 50% L EDE & LOGO, ABSOLUT, ABSOLUT BOTTLE DES! 1e 
UT CALLIGRAPHY ARE TRADEMARKS OWNED BY Vi Wen york. er PHOTOGRAPHED BY STEVE BRONSTEIN 


























MEA CULPA 
44Whatever the reasons 
[for the scandal], it 
results from my lack of 
virtue.7 4 —SOUTH KOREAN 


PRESIDENT KIM YOUNG SAM 
APOLOGIZING FOR CORRUPTION 
SCANDALS DURING HIS PRESIDENCY 


NEW JERSEY NEWSPHOTOS 
» 


in a local lake in support of Ronald 
McDonald and other charities. Last 
year his 22-hour dunk raised 
$9,937. This year he’s aiming for 
30 hours—and even more cash. 
Says he: “It makes me feel good.” 


R. Davip Smit, 44; SAN Dieco; 
founder of Stunts-Ability 

Asa child, 
Smith was 


ZILLAM 





which led to a career as a stunt 
man. Four years ago, he began 
training disabled persons to per- 
form stunts and helping them get 
gigs on TV shows. He tells new am- 
putees: “You're going to feel bet- 
ter about yourself than before your 
accident. I'm living proof.” 





My Really Big Idea 


HAVE AN IDEA FOR HOW WE CAN GET A CAMPAIGN-FINANCE-REFORM BILL 

enacted into law. This is a big idea. Try to listen carefully. I don’t come up 

with a big idea all that often. I want you to keep in mind two facts. One is 

that the Republicans control Congress. The other is that Bill Clinton is pub- 
licly committed to campaign-finance reform, at least during the day. (At night 
he’s at fund raisers, where he believes that access buying is a constitutional 
right roughly equivalent to the free exercise of religion.) Under my plan, the 
campaign-finance-reform legislation that is passed by Congress would be de- 
livered to him in the daytime. 

That's not my big idea, delivering the bill in the daytime. That's just com- 
mon sense. The big idea is this: we persuade Bill Gates to announce that as- 
suming unlimited soft-money contributions to political parties remain legal, he 
intends to donate $1 billion to the Democratic National Committee in precise- 
ly two weeks. 

At the press conference where the announcement is made, Gates does 
not even mention campaign-finance reform. Borrowing a quote from Sen- 
ate majority leader Trent Lott, he simply says that contributing large sums 
of money to political parties is “the 

Mi 


American way.” 

Is Gates a Democrat? Don’t worry N 
about that. The reason he promises the STA 
$1 billion to the Democrats is because (4/ 
the Republicans, who are in the major- ) } 
ity, would pass campaign-finance re- 
form lickety-split if that’s what it took to 
keep a billion dollars from the Democ- 
rats. As much as Clinton wants the $1 
billion for the Democrats, he'll have to 
sign the bill because he’s publicly com- 
mitted to campaign-finance reform. So 
it’s done. As you can see, big ideas can 
be remarkably simple. 

Here comes the nitpicking. You want to know why Lott and his col- 
leagues wouldn’t take a chance on finding some rich conservative to neu- 
tralize Gates’ gift by giving a billion dollars to the Republican National 
Committee? Because it’s a long shot. Just to give you an idea of how much 
money we're talking about here, there is not a shortstop alive who has a bil- 
lion dollars altogether. There are a limited number of people in this coun- 
try who have that kind of money available to give away, and most of them 
are, to put it as diplomatically as possible, tight as ticks. 

Speaking of people who are tight as ticks, you say, isn’t Gates someone who 
spends a lot less on contributions than he does on, say, his basic housing needs? 
Absolutely. Considering his net worth and your net worth, in fact, his donations 
are the equivalent of your telling the United Way solicitor at the office that you'd 
like to pledge 15¢ this year, payable in quarterly installments. 

That's one of the arguments we’d use for talking him into doing this: his 
entire reputation as a stingy nerd would be reversed in an instant, and as- 
suming my plan works, he wouldn't have to come across with a penny. Soft- 
money contributions would be illegal. 

If my plan doesn’t work, Gates will have bought himself more than a “re- 
spectful hearing”—Clinton’s term for what he gives those rich campaign 
contributors who come to the White House and present a lot of interesting 
ideas about how to prevent over-regulation of their industries. Gates will 
have bought himself a worshipful hearing. And he will have had the thrill of 
being part of a big idea. rT] 
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DOYLE IN 1980 


DIVORCING. DAN JANSEN, 31, plucky 
1994 Olympic gold speed skater, and 
wife ROBIN; in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PLEADED GUILTY. EARL PITTS, 43, 
ex-FBI agent; to conspiring and at- 
tempting to sell secrets to Moscow; in 
Alexandria, Virginia. He is the second 
FBI man ever accused of spying. 


CONVICTED. JAMES BURMEISTER, 21, 
ex-Army paratrooper; of murder, for 
the hate killing of a black couple; in 
Fayetteville, North Carolina. 


CONVICTED. JOHN DU PONT, 58, fami- 
ly heir; of murder; in Media, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was found to be mentally ill 
when he killed a wrestler on his estate. 


DIED. TONY WILLIAMS, 51, splashy, 
polyrhythmic jazz drummer; of a 
heart attack; in Daly City, California. 
Tapped by Miles Davis to join his leg- 
endary quintet in 1963, Williams was 
a master at blending jazz with styles 
from blues to classical. His 1969 band, 
Lifetime, pioneered jazz-rock fusion. 
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IN 1996 SHANKER IN 1974 
DIED. ALBERT SHANKER, 68, tough but 
deft leader of the American Federation 
of Teachers; of cancer; in New York 
City. A respected champion of high ed- 
ucation standards, he was demonized 
in 1968 for leading a long, bitter strike 
against a New York City decentraliza- 
tion plan that cut teachers’ rights. 


DIED. DAVID DOYLE, 70-ish, who played 
John Bosley, assistant to the invisible 
boss of the heroines of Charlie's Angels, 
through the show’s entire 1976-81 run; 
of a heart attack; in Los Angeles. 


DIED. ROBERT SARNOFF, 78, second- 
generation chief of RCA; in New York 
City. In the 1950s and ’60s, Sarnoff 
preened the company’s NBC sub- 
sidiary into the peacock network, in- 
troducing color and expanding news. 
When the conglomerate he built suf- 
fered from sprawl, G.E. snatched it up. 


DIED. NUCCIO BERTONE, 82, Italian 
car designer whose exotic models for 
Ferrari, Alfa Romeo and Lamborghi- 
ni seduced auto aficionados; in Turin. 
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Selling Access 

In the 1980s, former govern- 
ment officials were under fire 
for cashing in on connections: 
“Ronald Reagan may have 
come to Washington to pare 
down the size of the Federal 
Government, but many of his 
former top aides have quit to 
profit off Big Government as 
influence peddlers For- 
eign governments are particu- 
larly eager to retain savvy 
Washington insiders to guide 
them through the bureaucrat- 
ic and congressional maze 
and polish their sometimes 
unsavory images in the U.S. 

. ‘PI tell you what we’re 
says lobbyist Frank 


‘The 


There is, and 


selling,’ 
Mankiewicz. 
phone call’ .. 


returned 


has long been, a strong whiff 
of scam about the influence- 
peddling business.” 


—March 3, 1986 


Cover: 
Former White 
House deputy 
chief of staff 
Michael 
Deaver 
traded in his 
title for big 
bucks asa 
lobbyist 


. AS 


Who's 
This Man 


> 
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FRANCIS CRICK, 80; CALIFOR- 
NIA; AND JAMES WATSON, 68; 
NEW YORK; Nobel prize- 
winners in medicine 

Last week Scottish scientists 
may have cloned a sheep using 
DNA, but it was Crick and Watson who first introduced us to 
DNA, or deoxyribonucleic acid. Crick, a Brit, was an inveterate 
scientific tinkerer as a boy. Watson, a Chicago native, won his 
degrees in zoology. In 1953 both were researchers at 





A.C. BARRINGTON BROWN, 1953 


WHERE ARE THEY N 


Cavendish Laboratory in Cambridge, England, where they iden- 
tified the double-helix structure of DNA, the molecular sub- 
stance that makes possible the transmission of inherited char- 
acteristics. In 1976 Crick joined the Salk Institute and geared 
his energies toward exploring the workings of the brain, in- 
cluding short- and long-term memory and the phenomenon of 
dreams. Watson’s interest in genes has not diminished. The 
former Harvard professor continues to pursue genetic re- 
search as the president of the Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory 
and is a past director of the Human Genome Project. 
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RIGHT UP 





Bill Clinton wants to stay aloof from the excesses 
of Democratic fund raising. But it looks as if he 


was gung ho all the way 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


MONG THE LATEST GLIMPSES OF 
the Clinton White House, it’s 
hard to pick the weirdest. You 
can’t do better than the image of 
the President himself clamoring 
to stuff the White House bed- 
rooms with big contributors. 
Then again there is the episode 
in which a deputy chief of staff gingerly 
points out that Clinton’s many fund-raising 
coffees may make it necessary to temporar- 
ily cut short those troublesome government 
duties like his daily briefings by advisers. All 
the same, for sheer madcap ingenuity, noth- 
ing beats the unsigned memo suggesting 
ways to reach “our very aggressive goal of 
$40 million.” The ways? Offer donors seats 
on Air Force One and Two. Put them at the 
table at presidential dinners. Get them into 
that maximum lunchroom, the White House 
mess. Never let it be said that only Republi- 
cans want to privatize government. 

The White House mess, indeed. There 
comes a moment in every political scandal 
when the fog starts to clear. In the intricate 
matter that is Democratic fund raising, the 
moment is now. For much of that we can 
thank Harold Ickes. In response to a request 
from congressional investigators, Ickes has 
been turning over thousands of pages of 
documents from his three years as Clinton’s 
deputy chief of staff, the job he left in Janu- 
ary, thus forcing the White House to release 









them before they leak. While most appear to 
be harmless to the White House, a few price- 
less pages explode the President's claim that 
he was aloof from the fund-raising shenani- 
gans of Campaign "96. 

For weeks Clinton has insisted that 
any excesses were the fault of misguided 
staff members at the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee. But the Ickes papers show 
the President deeply in synch with the 
whole fevered enterprise. The best proof is 
his jottings on a proposal put before him 
by Terry McAuliffe, his chief fund raiser, in 
January 1995, just as the G.o.P. congres- 
sional majority was settling in. McAuliffe, 
who wanted to reward old party supporters 
and “energize” prospective ones, suggested 
that the White House offer jogging, golf or 
coffee with the President. He also named 
10 big Democratic Party supporters who 
might be the first to jog, golf or coffee. Clin- 
ton, who leaped on the idea as if it were 
the last cupcake on the dessert cart, scrib- 
bled in further instructions: “Get other 
names at 100,000 or more, 50,000 or more 

.. Ready to start overnights right away.” 

Clinton didn’t invent the White House 
sleepover. Among the 273 visitors who 
brought their pajamas during the Bush 
Administration, a few were G.o.P. donors. 
Others were supporters such as Rush Lim- 
baugh, a man so crucial that when he ar- 
rived in June 1992, Bush even carried his 
bags. But like Henry Ford, Clinton took an 
existing idea and perfected its mass pro- 
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A LITANY OF ACCUSATIONS ... 


The D.N.C. accepts 
money from foreign corporations 
or foreign nationals, including a 
$15,000 gift from a company 
owned by Macau property 
developer Ng Lap Seng, which the 
party returned last week. 


Unclear. Candidates 
may not take foreign money, but it 
is not clear whether the ban 
applies to “soft money” donated to 
the parties, according to a memo 
by the Justice Department's top 
election-crimes lawyer, which was 
first reported in Legal Times. 
Nonetheless, the D.N.C.’s own 
guidelines warn against accepting 
foreign donations, and it has 
returned all those it could identify. 


duction. In the Clinton White House, 938 
guests trooped through. They included 
the famous, like Barbra Streisand, Steven 
Spielberg and Billy Graham, and the rel- 
atively obscure, including numerous per- 
sonal friends of the Clintons and Chelsea. 
But at least a third of them were moved to 
make donations to the party before or after 
their stayovers, totaling $10 million in all, 
according to the New York Times. 

In January 1996 there was another 
memo to Ickes and chief of staff Leon Pa- 
netta. This one, from Evelyn Lieberman, 
another deputy chief of staff, urged more 
coffees. In 1995 and ’96 there would be a 
total of 103, several in a good week— 
enough to produce mild caffeine overload 
and $27 million. But the really notable part 
of that memo was the warning by Lieber- 
man that during two weeks of intense ac- 
tivity, “staff who routinely brief the Presi- 
dent will be asked to be flexible during this 
period and accept that their briefings may 
be considerably truncated or eliminated.” 

Bill Clinton has never been averse to 
the unsightly money business of politics. 
Even in college he had a card file of friends 
that he later used to solicit funds for his first 
congressional campaign. Now he insists 
that “the White House was not for sale.” He 
says that p.N.c. guidelines “made clear that 
there was to be no price tag on the events.” 
But a different story keeps popping up all 
around him. In the Los Angeles Times, an 
anonymous Democratic fund raiser insist- 
ed that p.N.c. finance chairman Marvin 
Rosen simply told fund raisers to tell 
donors that $50,000 would get them into a 
White House coffee. Another memo in the 
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iUN Johnny Chung gives 
the D.N.c. $50,000 in exchange 
for being allowed to bring Chinese 
businessmen to watch a taping of a 
presidential radio address. Others 
are invited to White House coffees 
and then hit up for donations, or 
stay overnight at the White House 
after making large contributions. 


i Gray, tending toward 
white. Explicit promises of face 
time with top officials are standard 
for both parties. Most public- 
corruption experts say it would 
be tough to bring a bribery case 
unless there were a quid pro quo 
involving some official action or 
an understanding that there 
would be official action. 


Ickes documents, this one signed by Peter 
Knight, the President’s campaign manager, 
calculates that $500,000 could be expected 
from a forthcoming White House coffee for 
10 Texas donors, which he calls a “fund rais- 
er.” All 10 were hit in the weeks that fol- 
lowed but gave only $132,800. 

The intense money game was played 
by Clinton in a way that gave hospitality a 
bad name. The speedy turnover in the Lin- 
coln Bedroom, the java huddles with big 
donors, the shared stretches on Clinton’s 
jogging route reduced the message of the 
presidency to “Attention, K Mart shop- 
pers.” But they also put serious pressure on 
federal campaign-finance laws. Now it 
only remains to be determined whether 
the pressure reached the breaking point. 
Though nothing made public so far is evi- 





Do you agree or disagree that allowing 
citizens to contribute as much as they 
want to political candidates is the 
American way? 


Agree 59% Disagree 36% 


Which of the following best describes 
Clinton’s involvement with these 
fundraising activities? 


He did something 
illegal 


Did something unethical, 


but not illegal 53% 
Did not do anything 


seriously wrong 21% 


F It Americans taken tor 7 N on Feb. 26-27 
omitted 


12% 
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WHITE HOUSE HOSPITALITY: Of the 93 


dence that Clinton or Vice Preside 
Gore asked for money in the White I 
which could have been illegal, Tin 
learned that congressional investi: 
are looking into that possibility. 
There are also episodes outsid 
White House that look suspiciou: 
though fund raisers tried to lure spec 
terests with the prospect of spendin; 
with officials who could affect their 
nesses. One was a $10,000-a-plate c 
attended by Clinton last year at the mz 
of Democratic pitchman William B 
outside Chicago. It raked in more tl 
million for the p.N.c. The guests inc 
bankruptcy lawyers and bankers. Als¢ 
ent was Brady Williamson, whom C 
had just appointed chairman of a cor 
sion that will file a report later this yee 
ommending changes to bankruptcy k 
Federal law forbids most goverr 
appointees from using their titles ix 
nection with their appearance at pc 
fund-raising events. Williamson sa 
was there as a private citizen. But s« 
banking-industry invitees complaine 
Brandt told them that Williamson \ 
be there and that it would be a goo 
portunity to voice their views on the 
bankruptcy law. In a statement last 
| to Senator Charles Grassley, David TI 
son of First Chicago said Brandt tok 
| the dinner would honor Williamso 
| [Brandt] was doing it, it was again 
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“wishes and the directions of the White 
* House counsel,” says Williamson. Brandt 
Ssummed up the influence-selling charges 
as “all garbage.” 
Among most Americans, the reaction 
*to all of this is not exactly outrage. A 
=TIME/CNN poll conducted last week by 
Yankelovich Partners shows that Clin- 
ton’s approval rating is still a healthy 
60%. Some 59% said it was inappropriate 
for Clinton to invite donors to sleep in the 
Lincoln Bedroom. But only 23% think 
there is a “crisis” in campaign finance. 


VEN SO, THERE IS NOW THE SUS- 


picion that the government of 


China used Asian-American front 
groups to try to funnel influence 
money into U.S. politics. That 
possibility was strong enough 
that Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright expressed her concern 
to China’s leaders in Beijing. And it was 
the Asian connection that was at the heart 
of the D.N.C. announcement last week that 
it was returning another $1.5 million in 
campaign contributions from 77 donors, 
bringing to almost $3 million the amount 
it has given back. Three-fourths of the sus- 
pect money was brought in by three Chi- 
nese-American moneymen: D.N.c. fund 
raiser John Huang, former Arkansas 
restaurant owner Charlie Yah Lin Trie and 
Johnny Chung, who brought six mainland 





... BUT WERE ANY LAWS BROKEN? 


SITUATION Bin Clinton calls a 
potential donor from the White 
House — for a contribution. 


l The President may 
solicit otal and the Vice 
President are the only Executive 
Branch employees who can. But 
fund raising is illegal on 
government property, including 
the White House. The executive 
mansion’s residential quarters and 
the V.P.’s home are exceptions. 
Still, even if Clinton made fund- 
raising calls from nonresidential 
parts of the White House, experts 
say, prosecutors would be loath to 
pursue a case without an egregious 
set of facts because a judge would 
most likely dismiss the action. 


Chinese businessmen to one of Clinton’s 
radio addresses. 

Colorado Governor Roy Romer, the 
new D.N.C. chairman, announced new 
check-screening procedures and reiterat- 
ed the fund-raising guidelines that forbid 
soliciting contributions in return for White 
House invitations and bar most party- 
related activities from government build- 
ings. But with the flood of new evidence 
being released, there are more calls for a 
special prosecutor. Attorney General Janet 
Reno continues to resist, claiming she still 
hasn’t seen sufficient evidence of law- 
breaking by high government officials, the 
threshold requirement. Reno promises to 
reconsider after a Justice Department task 
force concludes its ongoing investigation, 
which could take several months. 


Is it appropriate or inappropriate for 
Bill Clinton to invite contributors to 
spend the night at the White house in 


the Lincoln bedroom? 
33% 
59% 


Is it appropriate or inappropriate for 
Clinton to meet with small groups of 
political contributors at coffees, 

lunches or other social gatherings at 


the White House? 
54% 


42% 


Appropriate 


Inappropriate 


Appropriate 


Inappropriate 
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SITUATION Pauline Kanchanalak, 
a | Thai citizen and businesswoman, 
gives $253,000 to the D.N.c., 
later saying it was her mother- 
in-law’s money. Or, John Huang 
allegedly asks the head of an 
Asian-American business group to 
funnel $250,000 in contributions 
to the D.N.c. through its members 
in PRK for a 15% cut. 



























THE LAW | it is illegal to make a 
campaign contribution in another 
person’s name, or to let someone 
else use your name to make a 
donation. But one election-law 
expert says that in this area the 
law may, once again, be fuzzy 
when it comes to soft-money gifts 
to a political party. 














But some of the growing number of 
people insisting on a special counsel are 
Democrats. In the Senate those include 
Russ Feingold of Wisconsin, a sponsor of 
the dying McCain-Feingold campaign- 
finance reform bill, as well as Daniel Moy- 
nihan of New York and Paul Wellstone of 
Minnesota. In the House it’s California Rep- 
resentative Henry Waxman, lead Demo- 
crat in its fund-raising probe. This makes 
for the kind of situation that requires 
Washington memoirs of the 90s to have a 
separate index heading on “Clinton, tem- 
per of.” Last week he was making late- 
night phone calls to ask Democrats what 
gives, sometimes at the top of his voice. To 
New Jersey’s Robert Torricelli, he com- 
plained that Democrats who were looking 
to the independent counsel as a quick way 
out of a political problem were only creat- 
ing a more serious one. 

Republicans want to keep the heat on 
Democrats without having the investigation 
spread to their own fund-raising practices. 
To their immense discomfort, the FBI has 
been investigating whether the Chinese 
government funneled money to both parties 
in last year’s congressional races. Senator 
Fred Thompson, the Tennessee Republican 
who will be chairman of the hearings, prom- 
ises he will also look into congressional 
fund raising. But Republicans, who let lob- 
byists draft part of environmental legisla- 
tion in the last Congress, want his ques- 
tions to stop at the White House. 

For them, therefore, an independent 
counsel is doubly attractive—not only to 
chase the President but also to cut off any 
other inquiries. Some Republicans are 
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even thinking of invoking an obscure 
clause of the independent-counsel statute 
that would require Janet Reno to start a 
separate investigation into whether a 
counsel is needed if a majority of either 
party on the Senate Judiciary Committee 
provides its own list of possible criminal 
charges. If she cannot refute the charges 
within 30 days, she has 60 days to investi- 
gate the case for appointing one. During 
all that time, Reno would be required to 
shut down the grand-jury probe now un- 
der way. 

Democrats are playing their own 
game. Senate minority leader Tom Daschle 
of South Dakota says Democrats will not 
agree to fund Thompson's committee until 
Republicans set a date 
for voting on McCain- 
Feingold. But they are 
also insisting that the 
Thompson probe focus 
on congressional fund 
raising, knowing that is 
the very thing Republi- 
cans want to avoid. 

Without campaign- 
finance reform, all this 
will only get worse. 
Midway through Be 
hind the Oval Office, 
the abject recollections 
of Dick Morris, there 
comes a moment when 
the President, sick of 
struggling to pay for the 
TV advertising that Mor 
ris had started more 
than a year before Elec- 
tion Day, unburdens 
himself: “I can’t think. I 
can’t act. | can’t do any- 
thing but go to fund rais- 
ers and shake hands.” 

From there it was a short trip to the Lin- 
coln Bedroom. The funny thing, of course, is 
that Lincoln never slept there. That room 
served as his study. And because of a reno- 
vation ordered by Harry Truman that de- 
molished the interior of the White House, 
even the walls are 20th century. The mat- 
tress is no treat: the furniture is lugubrious 
Victorian; and for good measure the place is 
supposed to be haunted. Winston Churchill 
is said to have sighted Lincoln’s ghost. 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands re- 
ported an ectoplasm in a stovepipe hat. Bill 
Clinton thought he saw some easy dollars. 
He must have been mistaken. They weren't 
that easy after all. —Reported by Michael Duffy, 
Tamala M. Edwards, J.F.0. McAllister and Viveca 
Novak/Washington 


~ 


éé\f [Il had wanted to] sandbag 
the President, | would have put 
the document inside an envelope 
... and thrown it through the 
window of a news organization.77 


For more information, see the TIME/CNN 
Website at AllPolitics.com 
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Eeek! A Pack Rat on the Loose 


O ONE WHO KNOWS HAROLD ICKES WAS SURPRISED TO LEARN THAT HE 
walked out of the White House in January with thousands of doc- 
uments. In a White House where files have a way of getting lost in 
closets, Ickes was the compulsive pack rat, a man known for keeping 
Eugene McCarthy campaign records in his basement. One friend, when told 
last week that Ickes left with at least 2,400 pages, said only, “Uh... is that all?” 

No, as it turns out, that isn’t all. Ickes was also carrying something of a 
grudge—but was it grudge enough to engage in political payback? Apparently. 
That's what some concluded last week after watching the man whom Clinton very 
publicly dumped after the election hand over volumes of paper to Republican 
investigators on Capitol Hill. And the chivalrous tone of his rhetoric—“It was an 
honor to work for him, and it is still an honor to work for him,” he told the Wash- 
ington Post—protests a bit too much, laying bare 
some wounded pride. But the former deputy chief 
of staff says his cooperation with Representative 
Dan Burton’s Government Reform and Oversight 
, Committee is not retribution but common sense: he 
believes it would be easier—and cheaper—to comply 
with a request for documents than pay his lawyer 
to cope with a subpoena. That’s a plausible expla- 
nation from a patrician tightwad who hates to 
spend money (he sends his old suits out to be re- 
woven rather than buy new ones). In any case, 
Ickes draws a line between his treatment by the 
President and everyone else at the White House. 
Clinton tried to give Ickes the old desk used by his 
father, who was F.D.R.’s Interior Secretary, but 
couldn't because it was public property. More im- 
portant, the President worked hard to find Ickes a 
job after the State Department became worried he 
was radioactive. (He now works out of a Washing- 
ton lobbying firm on the upcoming Group of Seven 
summit.) “If my purpose was to sandbag the Presi- 
dent,” Ickes told Time, “I would have put on rub- 
ber gloves, put the document inside a plain brown 
envelope, tied a rock to it and thrown it through the 
window of a news organization.” 

Besides, Ickes may have good reason to limit 
his legal exposure in the fund-raising mess. One of 
the most damaging documents in his trove was the one he reportedly faxed 
to a Florida businessman listing accounts to which more than $1 million 
could be wired, including three nonprofit groups and the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Although he could engage in political activities, Ickes was 
barred, like all other federal employees, from soliciting contributions. The fax 
reads more like an order than a solicitation, but even Ickes told the New York 
Times the memo was “just blind-pig stupid.” 

There are lots of wrinkles to the Ickes tale. Like his father, another compul- 
sive note taker, he’s learning just how cold Washington can be when the mighty 
fall. (Harold Sr. resigned when he found himself on the wrong side of his boss 
Harry Truman.) But the real irony of Ickes’ story is that he is the first casualty 
of a fund-raising machine whose very creation he opposed. It was Dick Morris, 
the consultant turned million-dollar author, who pushed Clinton in 1995 to 
make his comeback with a centrist, ad-driven strategy that would require truck- 
loads of cash. Ickes, almost alone in the West Wing, fought the scheme. Yet when 
he lost the argument, Ickes executed it to the letter, keeping fund raisers on 
schedule in memo after memo written in a tiny, pinched scrawl. Clinton has 
shooed away both men. But while Morris has begun his comeback, Ickes re- 
mains in limbo. —By Michael Duffy. With reporting by Michael Weisskopf/Washington 
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By DAN GOODGAME 


RENT LOTT, LIKE BILL CLINTON, 
learned much of what he needed 
to know about politics in junior 
high. But if Clinton appealed to 
the popular kids and made him- 
self the center of attention, Lott 
made his way more quietly, by 
rounding up the strays one 
handshake and one favor at a time. 

His family had just moved from the hills 
of upstate Mississippi to the shipyard town 
of Pascagoula, so Lott entered the seventh 
grade as a stranger. He was too slight for 
such sports as football, so he played tuba in 
the band. And he had such a space between 
his front teeth that he was nicknamed Gap. 

But from those early days at Pasca- 
goula Junior High, the well-starched and 
whip-smart boy started reaching out, dis- 
creetly helping others with homework. He 
paid special attention to the kids who, like 
himself, weren't athletic or attractive. “And 
you know what?” he says. “Turns out we 
were the majority.” 
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the bass of the Capitol’s barbershop quartet. 

Now Lott’s misfits are the Republican 
majority, and he is their natural leader. 
His formative experiences entwine, like 
honeysuckle, with those of his chief inter- 
locutor, Bill Clinton—like Lott, an ambi- 
tious, working-class son of the South. In a 
capital that cares more about power than 
sex, theirs will be the most intriguing cou- 
pling of the next four years. 

Clinton is the master of the air, of the 
televised town meeting and the ad cam- 
paign. But now the key battles over spend- 
ing and tax cuts shift to conference rooms, 
where Lott is master of the ground. He ar- 
rives well armed, as the only national leader 
to emerge from the last election with his 
power enhanced and his image unsplat- 
tered by campaign-finance scandals, 

Lott and Clinton have already filled 
this moment with suspense and promise: 
the President himself traveled to Capitol 


Hill to open negotiations with leaders of | 


the new Congress, and in their own risky 
goodwill gesture, Lott and the G.o.p. have 
agreed to work from the President’s bud- 


The Senate leader and the President have much 


By his senior year in high school, Lott 


was elected Mr. Everything: president of 


the student body and drama club, home- 
coming king, most popular, most likely to 
succeed, most polite and, of course, neatest. 
Even after Lott became a big man on cam- 
pus, recalls his classmate Gaylen Roberts, 
he took time for “everybody, from the shy 
girls to the guys we would describe these 
days as gang members.” 

Ever since, even after he got his teeth 
fixed, Lott has advanced himself by assem- 
bling such snaggletoothed majorities. As 
the House Republican whip, or chief vote 
counter, during the early 1980s, Lott 
helped forge alliances with both the Boll 
Weevil Democrats, who were ignored by 
their party’s liberal leaders, and with Newt 
Gingrich’s angry band of G.o.P. radicals, 
who paid their party’s elders as much def- 
erence as would Hell's Angels swaggering 
into a bar full of Shriners. Lott won the 
trust of both sides and remained the Hap- 
py Warrior: backslapping and optimistic, 
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get rather than write their own. But last 
week provided an even more striking ex- 
ample of the pragmatic détente between 
the two men: after months of private con- 
versations with the President, Lott went 
public with a proposal that would have the 
effect of restraining Social Security and 
other entitlements. He called for a panel 
that would come to grips with the Con- 
sumer Price Index, which most econo- 
mists believe overstates inflation, and gov- 
ernment checks. That was a revolutionary 
statement in a city notorious for its fear of 
offending the seniors lobby. But this time 
Lott’s remark was not met with the usual 
partisan fire. Clinton called it a “good, con- 
structive suggestion” and dispatched his 
chief of staff and budget director to drum 
up support for it among lawmakers and 
editorial boards. 

In their private talks, Lott has empha- 
sized to Clinton that if they can join to 
make one tough decision on the cri, they 
can avoid “a hundred tough decisions 
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down the road.” The pair already have an 
unlikely record of cooperation: last sum- 
mer, shortly after Lott succeeded Bob Dole 
as Senate majority leader, he surprised 
both his c.o.p. colleagues and the White 
House by skillfully brokering deals to pass 
bills that, with Clinton’s signature, re- 
formed welfare, increased the minimum 
wage and made health insurance more 
portable for workers changing jobs. Those 
accomplishments helped ensure the re- 
election of both the Democratic President 
and an even stronger Republican majority 
in the Senate. But this time around, some- 
thing bigger is at stake. Lott’s new strength 
and Clinton’s desire for an enduring legacy 
would seem to set the stage for genuinely 
bold reform of those political albatrosses, 
Social Security and Medicare. 

Their shared personal histories, how- 
ever, suggest that Lott and Clinton are ca- 
pable of missing the moment. So which 
will it be? Will they “hold hands and jump 
off the cliff” together, as Lott likes to say? 
Or will they hold hands and tiptoe around 
unpleasant choices? 


A LOTT LIKE 


in common; they’ve even 


BORN INTO THE DEEP SOUTH OF THE 1940S, 
Lott and Clinton are the sons of demanding 
moms and alcoholic dads or stepdads. Both 
were “miracle” children in their mothers’ 
eyes: Clinton was born just after his biolog- 
ical father died in a car wreck; Lott arrived 
six years after his parents began trying to 
conceive a child. Lott was an only child and, 
like Clinton, was treated as an adult from an 
early age. Both were called upon to mediate 
frequent arguments between their parents, 
though Lott’s father, unlike Clinton’s, was 
not physically abusive. Still, both men 
learned to avert conflict, avoid touchy sub- 
jects and try to keep everyone happy. Both 
also developed traits useful for counting 
votes. Says Lott: “I learned to watch peo- 
ple’s body language, look in their eyes to see 
whether what you were hearing was what 
they were really saying.” 

Both Lott and Clinton were unathletic 
in communities that prized prowess on the 
field. They excelled at their studies, music 
and campus politics—yet both failed in 












CLINTON? 


| passed a few good laws. Now will they hold hands and jump? 


HAPPY WARRIOR: Trent Lott 
made his way in politics very 

, one handshake and 
one favor at a time 


their bids for student president in college. 
Both avoided the draft. Both married polit- 
ically shrewd women from families of 
higher social standing. Neither man much 
cares for alcohol, though both enjoy a cele- 
bratory cigar. Both are Baptists who be- 
lieve in “redemption and resurrection”—as 
Lott often reminds a wayward lawmaker 
whose vote he is seeking. 

Neither Lott nor Clinton has worked 
longer than a couple of years in the private 
sector. Neither has accumulated any sig- 
nificant wealth or cares much about it. 
Both, however, care deeply about the po- 
litical power that campaign cash can buy 
and are willing to trade favors to get it. 

But their affinity also fuels an under- 
current of contempt. Each says of the oth- 
er, in nearly identical words: “I know his 
type,” or “I knew guys like him back home.” 
And that’s partly because they 
walked different paths even 
before they left their small 
hometowns. Virginia Clinton 
doted on her son so much that 
she turned over the master 
bedroom to him. Iona Lott, 
however, recalls that “people 
used to say an only child would 
be spoiled and selfish. And I 
was determined he wouldn’t be 
that way.” She made Trent 
share everything, including the 
pony she got him before he was 
10, when the family still lacked 
an indoor toilet. 

Lott and Clinton are also 
five years apart, a gap that feels 
like a whole generation. Clin- 
ton came of age in the late 
1960s, surrounded by the East- 
ern élite: at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Oxford and Yale Law 
School. He protested for racial 
justice and against the war in 
Vietnam. He grew a beard, 
didn’t inhale and was as undis- 
ciplined then as now, studying 
in last-minute crams and fail- 
ing to earn a degree at Oxford. 

Lott defined himself in a 
very different time and place: 
the Mississippi of the late 
1950s and early '60s, a state in- 
famous for its violent resis- 
tance to black equality, even as 
it began to offer undreamed-of 
opportunities to the bright 
children of blue-collar whites. 
Lott, the son of a schoolteacher 
and a sharecropper turned 
shipyard pipe fitter, not only 
could get loans to enter the 
University of Mississippi, the 
state’s top nursery of political 
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talent; he also joined a prestigious fraterni- 
ty, Sigma Nu. 

As tidy as Clinton was sloppy, Lott 
dressed as crisply as a Sears-catalog model, 
showed up on time with his homework 
done and protested nothing. Neither the 
civil rights movement nor the Vietnam 
War made much of an impression on him. 
“I and my classmates came up in more of a 
positive, upbeat, 1950s kind of great time,” 
says Lott. “We didn’t think about national 
issues.” 

Lott regards Clinton as part of a gener- 
ation reared in a more “permissive” and 
“anti-Establishment” atmosphere. He 
groups Clinton in a class of such other 
young Democratic Governors as Ray 
Mabus of Mississippi and Buddy Roemer of 
Louisiana, who “went off to school at 
places like Harvard and Yale and then 
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GROWING UP Clockwise, a young Lott with his mother in 
Pascagoula; as a teenager, with his parents, whose 

arguments he often had to mediate; as Sigma Nu leader 
at Ole Miss during the civil rights fights of the early '60s 
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came back to instruct their fellow South- 
erners in the errors of our ways.” 

For his part, Clinton sees Lott as the 
kind of Southerner who eagerly sought to 
join the local power structure and didn’t 
give a damn about those who didn’t enjoy 
the same opportunities. No one has ever 
accused Lott of using racist language or ap- 
peals, but Clinton looks askance at Lott's 
voting record: against extension of the 
1965 Voting Rights Act; against the federal 
holiday in honor of Martin Luther King Jr.; 
against a memorial for civil rights workers 
murdered in Philadelphia, Mississippi; in 
favor of extending tax breaks to segregated 
schools. Political consultant Dick Morris, 
who has worked with both Lott and Clin- 
ton, writes in his memoir that during the 
welfare debate last summer, Clinton pri- 
vately shouted that Lott “loved cutting off 


BORN INTO THE DEEP SOUTH IN THE 1940S, LOTT 
AND CLINTON ARE THE SONS OF ALCOHOLIC DADS 
AND DEMANDING MOMS 
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children! You should have seen his face! 
He was delighted that he could savage 
them, delighted!” 

Democratic Senator John Breaux of | 
Louisiana, who is also close to both Lott 
and Clinton, considers the majority leader 
a compassionate man but one who does not 
believe government needs to compensate 
for past injustices. “Trent thinks that if he 
could make it, anybody can” and that 
Washington should provide the kind of 
help he got through such programs as col- 
lege loans instead of fostering welfare de- 
pendency, Breaux says. “Bill Clinton em- 
phasizes that even if you started out 
working class, you still have to realize that 
some people have a harder time working 
their way up than you did because they 
didn’t have the same advantages.” 


TRENT LOTT’S ATTITUDES TO- 
ward the role of govern- 
ment and racial issues were 
shaped by his upbringing in 
Pascagoula, which was quite 
different from most of the 
South. The town was de- 
fined by the Ingalls ship- 
yard, which offered training 
and good wages and lured 
workers from all over the 
region. Most workers reck- 
oned that whatever the state 
and local governments did 
to satisfy Ingalls—and the 
paper mill and the oil refin- 
ery and the shrimp- and 
crab-processing houses along 
the river—was money well 
spent. 

To attract and retain industry, pol- 
iticians gave away valuable land, tax 
abatements, municipal water, road im- 
provements and exemptions from envi- 
ronmental protections. The paper mill 
smelled like rotten eggs, and the men- 
haden plant reeked of rotten fish, but the 
men who worked there would shrug and 
say, “All I smell is a job.” 

Even when the shipyard periodically 
had to lay off workers, they didn’t expect 
much in the way of government benefits— 
and they didn’t want to be taxed to pay for 
them. Many workers owned a fishing boat 
or a vegetable patch that they could work 
until the yard started hiring again. When 
people in the Pascagoula area wanted re- 
dress against a big company, they tended to 
look to the courts, whose juries could be 
quite populist. Southern Mississippi is 
home to a small but aggressive plaintiff's 
bar, featured twice over the past year on 
the front page of the Wall Street Journal 
and on episodes of 60 Minutes. For all of 
Lott's passion for tort reform, one of the na- 
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tion’s wealthiest tormentors of tobacco 
companies is his brother-in-law Dick 
Scruggs, beside whose pool the majority 
leader can often be found, sipping a Coke 
and working his cell phone, whenever the 
Senate is out and the weather is warm. 
Pascagoula was settled over the years 
by immigrants from France and Spain, 
Lebanon and Yugoslavia—but by very few 
slaves. In Lott’s youth, as now, blacks num- 
bered only about 18% of the area’s popula- 
tion, and whites did not feel as threatened 
as they did in the black-majority counties of 
the Mississippi Delta. While most neigh- 
borhoods were segregated, the races 
mixed easily on the streets and in factories, 
where jobs were available to everyone. 
Most people earned roughly the same 
wages and lived in the same four- and five- 


room houses. “It was a society with almost 


no distinctions based on wealth or social 
standing,” says Lott’s friend Robert Khayat, 
who grew up in a neighboring town, went 
on to play pro football with the Washington 
Redskins and now serves as chancellor of 
Ole Miss. 

There were, of course, many distinc- 
tions based on race, including the segre- 
gated schools that some of Lott’s friends 
came to see as unjust. But Lott had enough 
trouble at home; he didn’t need to stir up 
any more if it could be avoided. And in 
Pascagoula, it could. Most of his white 
classmates could say, as Lott does, that 
“race just wasn’t that big an issue for me 
growing up.” 

Both race and class became big issues, 
however, during Lott’s years at Ole Miss, 
which had no black students when he ar- 
rived in 1959. There the student yearbook 
invoked the charms of “darkies singing 
softly in the moonlight” along the levee. 
Social life and student politics were domi- 
nated by the big fraternities and sororities, 
where Lott encountered sons and daugh- 
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| ters of Delta planters who looked down not 

| only on blacks but also on members of the 

| smaller Greek organizations and the “inde- 
pendent” students who either couldn’t get 
accepted into a fraternity or sorority or 
couldn't afford it. 

Lott felt a kinship with members of the 
lower social orders at Ole Miss but charac- 
teristically did not express it by con- 
fronting the snobs and bigots. Instead he 
turned it to his political advantage. Even as 
he ingratiated himself with the big men 
and women on campus, Lott in his politi- 
cal campaigns lavished attention on the lit- 
tle people, stressing his roots as the son of 
a shipyard worker. Soon he had built 
himself another snaggletoothed majority, 
which helped win him election as presi- 
dent of the interfraternity council and as a 
cheerleader. 
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DETENTE They'll probably take one sensible step at a time 


During Lott’s senior year at Ole Miss, 
on Sept. 30, 1962, armed U.S. marshals 
moved to install Air Force veteran James 
Meredith as its first black student. They 
were met by rock- and rifle-wielding stu- 
dents and other rowdies. In the violence 
that ensued, two were killed, scores in- 
jured and 150 arrested. A small band of 
white students publicly called for peaceful 
integration of the campus, but Lott was not 
among them. Nor was he among the riot- 
ers. He concentrated on keeping his frat 
brothers away from the violence, and he 
succeeded. “Yes, you could say that I fa- 
vored segregation then. I don’t now,” Lott 
says. “The main thing was, I felt the Feder- 
al Government had no business sending in 
troops to tell the state what to do.” 

After earning a B.A. in public adminis- 
tration, Lott enrolled in the Ole Miss law 
school. By now his parents were separated 
and unable to help him financially. He had 
saved some money from summer jobs at a 
root-beer stand in Pascagoula and at the lo- 
cal hospital as a janitor mopping rooms. He 
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took out federal student loans. And he se- 
cured paid jobs with the university, first as 
a recruiter and later as a fund raiser for the 
alumni association, where he expanded his 
political network. 

The Vietnam War was heating up, but 
Lott, like other students, enjoyed an ex- 
emption until his graduation from law 
school in 1967. By then he had married Tri- 
cia Thompson of Pascagoula and, accord- 
ing to Selective Service records, secured a 
“hardship” exemption because of the im- 
pending birth of their first child 
Chet. Lott says he was so focused 
on his studies and student political 
matters, such as getting soda ma- 
chines in the dorms, that he didn’t 
think much about either protest- 
ing the war or volunteering for it. 
Vietnam, like civil rights, was an- 
other uncomfortable subject to be 
ducked. 

The young Lott family re- 
turned to Pascagoula, where 
Trent practiced law. But after less 
than a year, the district’s veteran 
Congressman, William Colmer, 
chairman of the rules committee 
and a staunch segregationist, of- 
fered Lott a top staff job. The fam- 
ily packed their belongings into a 
green Pontiac Bonneville and set 
out for Washington, as Tricia put 
it, “to stay a couple of years and 
see if we liked it.” 

When Colmer, a Democrat, in 
1972 announced his retirement 
from the House, Lott declared his 
candidacy—as a Republican—and 
eventually won his mentor’s en- 
dorsement. Lott proved an ener- 
getic and persuasive campaigner. 
As he later explained to his son, “If 
a little old lady with a cane and a 
mustache asks you to kiss her, you 
better do it and enjoy it, or she’s 
gonna know it.” Lott lost 15 Ibs. 
that he didn’t have to lose. He sometimes 
lost his voice. But he won the election. 


ONCE IN WASHINGTON, LOTT VOWED TO 
“fight against the ever increasing efforts of 
the so-called liberals to concentrate more 
power in the government in Washington.” 
But he voted for more federal spending on 
the military, farm subsidies, rural public 
works projects and entitlement programs. 
The main federal activities he opposed 
were taxes and programs for the poor. 
When supply-side economics came along, 
it was a special godsend to Lott: a theology 
that encouraged tax cuts without spending 
cuts, a new way to avoid hard choices. 

In 1985, for instance, he opposed a 
Reagan-sponsored tax-reform bill that 





would have closed certain special-interest 
loopholes. That same year, Lott and Con- 
gressman Jack Kemp persuaded Reagan 
not to support the Republican Senate’s ef- 
forts to reduce the cost of living allowances 
for Social Security, and the measure failed 
in the House. Two years later, Lott joined 
with Democrats to override Reagan’s veto 
of a pork-larded highway bill, explaining 
that he wanted some of that spending for 
| his district. And in 1990 he opposed Presi- 
dent Bush over a deficit-reduction package 


NOW LOTT’S MISFITS ARE 
THE REPUBLICAN 

MAJORITY, AND HE IS THEIR 
NATURAL LEADER 


that included both spending cuts and the 
“new taxes” Bush had forsworn. 

Lott’s rationale for his new low-risk be- 
havior cleverly marries today’s mechanis- 
tic, poll-driven politics to an older philoso- 
phy that politicians shouldn't get too far in 
front of their constituents. Whenever a leg- 
islator votes differently from an informed 
majority of his constituents—as measured 
by Dick Morris or some other pollster— 
“your constituents are usually right,” Lott 
says, “and you are wrong.” 

When Lott became Senate majority 
leader last summer, he found a new mod- 
el of pragmatism in a slim volume called 
First Among Equals, which included a 
chapter on Robert Taft, the Ohio Republi- 
can who led the Senate during the Truman 
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UNLIKE DOLE Lott forbids staff contact with reporters 





Administration. Like Lott, Taft was a 
staunch conservative who forcefully stated 
his views and didn’t compromise on mat- 
ters of principle—but who also worked to 
achieve the best deal available. “You can’t 
usually get 100% of what you want in poli- 
tics,” Lott says. “But if you can get 80%, or 
most of what you want, that’s usually 
worth doing.” 

Which helps explain why Clinton and 
Lott regularly meet and talk on the phone 
and enjoy the easy rapport of two pros at the 
top of their game. Leon Panetta, 
who recently resigned as Clinton's 
chief of staff, said the two “like 
playing with each other, trying to 
find out as much as possible while 
giving as little as possible away.” As 
in any productive negotiation, both 
Lott and Clinton will occasionally 
say, “Now, if I were to do X, what 
would be your response? Could 
you do Y?” Each man is also listen- 
ing for clues to the same unspoken 
questions: Will the two of us work 
together for legislation that will 
benefit the majority of Americans 
and make us both look good? Or 
will one of us pull back and play to 
a smaller audience of partisan car- 
nivores who don’t share middle 
America’s bland taste for biparti- 
san accomplishment? 

Lott wonders how much Clin- 
ton’s dealmaking will be con- 
strained by the President's desire 
to help Vice President Al Gore 
in the Democratic primaries of 
2000. Almost any compromise 
with Lott and his Republicans is 
sure to bring Gore under attack by 
House Democratic leader Rich- 
ard Gephardt and others on the 
left of the party. For his part, the 
President wonders whether Lott 
is positioning himself to run for 
the G.o.P. nomination in 2000. 
Clinton knows Lott keeps an active fund- 
raising schedule. 

There is reason to believe, however, 
that the two men will fall back on their in- 
stincts for cautious progress, Assessing 
Lott's legislative successes last summer, 
Republican strategist Ken Duberstein ob- 
serves that “Trent understands that we're a 
nation of incrementalists who like our 
progress in bite-size portions.” And Clin- 
ton, after the failure of his massive health- 
care program in 1994, seems to have 
reached the same conclusion. So it is likely 
that the courtship of Washington’s hottest 
couple this year will look like this: Trent 
and Bill, holding hands and taking, if not a 
leap, then at least one sensible step at a 
time, we 
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New All-day, all-night relief for seasonal nasal allergies 


New, once-a-day 
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Takes care of all your symptoms: 


Your stuffy, congested nose...those itchy, watery eyes...that 
runny nose...your itchy ears/palate...and all that sneezing. 


Works right day and night. 

Lets you be alert during the day and sleep at night (incidence 
of drowsiness, 6%, vs sugar pill, 4%; incidence of sleepless- 
ness, 5%, vs sugar pill, 1%). Dry mouth was the most com- 
monly reported side effect with CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR (8% 
vs sugar pill, 2%). 


Relief without that “medicated” feeling. 
CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR provides 24-hour symptom control that 
won't make you drowsy, so you can focus on your normal daily 
activities rather than on your symptoms and medication. It’s 
all-day relief like no other. 


CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR contains pseudoephedrine sulfate, which also is in 
many over-the-counter (OTC) and prescription medications. Too much pseu- 
doephedrine sulfate can cause nervousness, sleeplessness, dizziness, and 


other related side effects. Therefore, concurrent use of 
CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR with OTC antihistamines and decongestants 
should be avoided. 


There are some people who should not take CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR. 
Other people need to be especially careful using it. Therefore, be sure to 
tell your healthcare provider if you have high blood heart dis- 
ease, diabetes, glaucoma, thyroid or liver problems, or difficulty urinat- 
ing, or if you are taking MAO inhibitors (prescription medicines that treat 
depression), or if you become pregnant or are nursing a baby. Also, 
CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR must not be chewed or broken. 
For a $5.00 coupon and important free information about relief of nasal 
congestion and other seasonal nasal allergy symptoms, 


Call 1-800-CLARITIN ext. 588 


(1-800-252-7484). 
—_ your doctor about a trial of 
once-a-day 


Claritin-D 24 Hour 
(10m loratadine’ 240 mg pseudephedne sulle, USP) 
Efended Release Tablets 


Allt-day, all-night relief 


Please see following page for additional important information. Visit our Web Site at: http://www.claritin.com 
Sheeing HEM Copyright © 1997, Schering Corporation, Kenilworth, NJ 07033. All rights reserved. CHOO97/19716708 1/97 Printed in U.S.A. 
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They Said He Said... 


Did Timothy McVeigh confess to the Oklahoma 
City bombing? Or has a Dallas paper been hoaxed? 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 





HE WORDS WERE COLD AND WILLFUL. 
In July 1995, at the El Reno Federal 
Correctional Institution in Oklaho- 
ma, Timothy McVeigh reportedly sat 
down with a member of his defense team 
and was asked, Why didn’t you bomb the 
Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building at 
night, when fewer people would be killed? 
The prisoner looked his interlocutor in the 
eye and said, “That would not have gotten 
the point across to the government. We 
needed a body count to make our point.” 
That rendition of motive, reported Fri- 
day by the Dallas Morning News, sent chills 
through survivors and the kin of the 168 
people killed in the April 19, 1995, blast. 
The words, purportedly gleaned from de- 
fense interviews with McVeigh between 
July and December 1995, also sent Mc- 
Veigh’s lead attorney, Stephen Jones, into 
damage control in Denver, Colorado, 
where jury selection is set to begin on 
March 31. For 30 minutes he complained 
about the Morning News story in the court 
of U.S. District Judge Richard Matsch, and 
then launched into a diatribe against the 
paper in a press conference. Jones claimed 
the daily was practicing “the most irre- 
sponsible form of journalism” and was the 





point.77 


—TIMOTHY MCVEIGH 
in the Morning News 








é4That would not 
have gotten the 
point across to 
the government. - 
We needed a body 
count to make our 


victim of a hoax by a “person [who] has it in” 
for the paper. He relayed his client’s reac- 
tion as, “Well, there’s a practical joke every 
week.” Later, Jones told TiME the disclo- 
sure was “very clever. We can’t deny it, and 
we can’t admit it.” The protestations came 
even as defense and prosecution said 
the revelations would have no effect 
on the trial. Still, Jones says he will ask 
for an inquiry to see if his client's right 
to a fair trial has been violated. 
Meanwhile, the Morning News 
declared it was standing by its story. 
The paper’s account is almost novelis- 
tic in detail. The bomb, McVeigh al- 


legedly said, was built with 5,400 Ibs. —STEPHEN JONES 
of ammonium nitrate fertilizer—600 casting doubt on the 
Ibs. more than the government esti- source of his client's 


mate—mixed with high-grade racing 
fuel. Total cost: $540 for the fertilizer, 
$3,000 for the fuel. The summer be- 
fore the bombing, McVeigh was noted 
as saying he had an affair with the wife 
of Terry Nichols, the former Army 
buddy who would become his accused 
co-conspirator. The paper did not 
indicate whether Nichols found out. 
Still, according to the notes, Nichols 
helped build the bomb and carried out 
a McVeigh plan to finance it by 
breaking into an Arkansas gun deal- 
ers house to steal weapons 
(later sold for cash). According 
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MeVeigh “insisted that he was 
the one who drove the Ryder 
truck” to the federal building, 
denying reports that someone 
else may have carried out the 
actual delivery of the bomb. 
Jones, who has hinted at a 
strategy of casting suspicion 
on plotters still at large, told 
Time that the alleged confes- 
sion was “a deliberate attempt 
to protect other conspirators 
in the case.” In 1995 news 
stories appeared in which 
McVeigh admits his guilt to 
unnamed sources. (McVeigh 
told TimE in March 1996 that 
“I've said I'm not guilty.”) Still, 
even if the Dallas notes are 
authentic, they are covered by 
attorney-client privilege, and 
will probably never be en- 
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| tered as evidence. (The privilege protects 


confidential communications made by a 
client to a lawyer.) As for Jones, even if he 


| knew, he is not obligated to tell the court of 


44\f McVeigh had made 

statements to a defense-tea 
member, then | would have 
known about it.7? 


“confession” 


to the newspaper's account, | 


his client’s guilt. Says Susan Estrich, profes- 
sor of criminal law at the University of 
Southern California: “Most lawyers will tell 
you they encourage their clients to tell 
them the truth so they won't be blindsided. 
It’s very hard to defend someone who is ly- 
ing to you.” On the other hand, defense 
lawyers cannot knowingly encourage their 
clients to lie on the stand without being li- 
able to charges of suborning perjury. And if 
it is discovered that an attorney on either 










side leaked the document, that lawyer 
could be disbarred. Says former O.J. Simp- 
son defense lawyer Carl Douglas: “There 
have been a series of leaks in this case, and 
I don’t think they’re coincidental.” 

Jury-pool contamination is the biggest 
problem created by the Morning News 
story. Says Gerald Shargel, a defense law- 
yer in New York City: “There’s a potential 
for grave damage here. There’s apparently 
no witness that puts McVeigh in Oklahoma 
City on the morning of the bombing.” Says 
Peter Arenella, a law professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles: “Just a 
report of this is extremely prejudicial to 
MeVeigh’s right to a fair trial. Even if the 
press reports all its caveats, the people still 
remember this news.” When he spoke to 
Time in March 1996, McVeigh said he 
looked forward to taking the stand. Why? 
“So that the jurors know me, and not what 
they've read.” He can test that conviction 
when he gets to trial.—Reported by Patrick E. 
Cole/Los Angeles, Andrea Sachs/New York and 
Richard Woodbury/Denver 
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Corrupt but Certified 


Despite the criticism, Clinton refuses to sanction 
Mexico for its failures in the drug wars 


By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 


HE POLITICAL STAKES WERE CLEAR 
from the clout of the participants. In- 
cluded at the Friday White House sit- 
down were President Bill Clinton, 
Secretary of State Madeleine Albright, 
antidrug czar General Barry McCaffrey 
and National Security Adviser Sandy Ber- 
ger. The issue: whether to certify Mexico 
as cooperative in the war against drugs. 

All week long the President had been 
bombarded with contra- 
dictory signals from his 
political staff, a chorus of 
denunciations of Mexico 
from Congress and warn- 
ings of retaliation from 
the Mexican government 
should Clinton make the 
wrong choice. Among the 
threats were cancellation 
of Clinton’s scheduled 
April trip to Mexico and 
summary ejection from 
the country of all U.S. drug 
agents. Albright, McCaf- 
frey and Attorney Gen- 
eral Janet Reno caution- 
ed that the anti-U.S. back- 
lash from a decision to 
cast Mexico into the out- 
er darkness would out- 
weigh any potential polit- 
ical gain. 

In the end, Clinton 
decided to certify Mexico : 
as a willing partner in the * 
drug fight. At a press conference, Albright 
admitted that “corruption is deeply rooted 
in Mexican counterdrug institutions,” but 
she added that President Ernesto Zedillo 
“has responded to this crisis with integrity 
and candor.” 

Certification, required by Congress 
each year for nations that are transit or pro- 
duction sites for illegal drugs, would have 
been a matter of routine for Mexico before 
the stunning arrest two weeks ago of Gen- 
eral Jess Gutiérrez Rebollo, chief of the 
country’s antidrug agency, who had been 
praised by McCaffrey as a fount of 
integrity. Gutiérrez, who was formally in- 
dicted for corruption last week, had al- 
legedly been on the payroll of drug lord 


tention hit the Clinton Administration like 
an “earthquake,” said State Department 
spokesman Nicholas Burns. “It sent shock 
waves through the State Department.” 

An angry Clinton, convinced that the 
Gutiérrez arrest could not be ignored, was 
initially inclined to yank Mexico's certifi- 
cation, with a waiver of the economic sanc- 
tions that have been imposed on other de- 
certified nations such as Colombia and 
Burma. But diplomats warned that such a 
move could ruin U.S.-Mexican relations. 



















A BURNING PROBLEM: A soldier guards 
flaming cocaine in Cozumel; the government 
promises to revamp its antidrug program 


STILL FRIENDS: Clinton greets Zedillo in 
1995; Albright praised his “integrity” 


Clinton’s political choice was made doubly | 


agonizing by a tide of anti-Mexico senti- 
ment from Republicans and Democrats 
alike. In the debate leading up to the de- 
cision, not a single member of Congress 
vocally defended certification. To label 
Mexico cooperative, declared Senator 
Paul Coverdell, the Republican chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee on western 
hemisphere affairs, “would make what- 
ever credibility the process had a total 
hypocrisy.” 

On the Democratic side, Mexico's 
most outspoken adversary was Senator 
Dianne Feinstein of California. In advocat- 
ing decertification with a waiver of eco- 
nomic sanctions, Feinstein said, “I believe 


Amado Carrillo Fuentes since 1993. His de- | President Zedillo’s efforts to fight drug 
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trafficking have been totally overwhelmed 
by pervasive, endemic corruption through- 
out the Mexican government, police and 
military.” On Thursday she presented the 
White House with a letter signed by 40 
Senators urging decertification. 

Proponents of certification countered 
that trade and immigration links, not to 
mention a 2,000-mile border, made amic- 
able relations with Mexico imperative. 
Swallowing his humiliation in the Gutiér- 
rez affair, McCaffrey told the press last 
week, “It is our belief that the U.S. and 
Mexico are trapped economically, cultural- 
ly, politically and because of drug crime, in 
the same continent, and we'd better figure 
out a way to work on it together for the next 
10 to 20 years.” 

For its part, Mexico, even as its diplo- 
mats fulminated about the dire conse- 
quences of decertification, took action to 
_ give Clinton cover. On 
Wednesday police arrest- 
eda drug trafficker named 
5 Oscar Malherbe de Leon. 
, On Thursday the Mexi- 
* can navy burned a ton of 
seized cocaine on the re- 
sort island of Cozumel. 
More substantively, Time 
has learned, President Ze- 
dillo will soon announce 
that he plans to scrap 
Mexico’s existing nar- 
cotics-fighting apparatus— 
including the tainted Na- 
tional Institute to Combat 
Drugs, headed by General 
Gutiérrez—and start fresh 
with an independent new 
agency modeled on the 
U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration. Under the 
plan, the DEA, the FBI and 
even the CIA would be in- 
vited to help train and 
screen a new crop of bet- 
ter-paid Mexican drug fighters. “We guar- 
antee this new agency will be bulletproof 
when it comes to corruption,” says a high- 
ranking Mexican official. 

Some Clinton aides are impressed with 
the initiative. “If this is for real, and we 
think it is, it’s a very important step,” says 
a senior U.S. official. But those who have 
watched Mexico burn its promises before 
are skeptical. Complained pea adminis- 
trator Tom Constantine: “There is not one 
single civilian law-enforcement institution 
in Mexico with which the DEa has a really 
trusting relationship.” U.S. agents doubt 
Mexico’s new drug superagency will be 
the first. —Reported by Tim Padgett/ 
Mexico City and Elaine Shannon and Douglas 
Waller/ Washington 
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NO MORE HYPE. No more jargon. No more paradigm shifts, okay? Everybody agrees the 


Web has the potential to be a monumental economic force. But from a capitalist point of 





view, the Internet has had about as much impact as the two-dollar bill. Why? For one thing, 


security is lousy. For another, building interactive websites that are linked to corporate 





databases (which is to say, useful information) takes forever. For still another, keeping 
those websites updated with timely information costs a fortune. NO. Lotus Domino is not about 
circulating theofies about the origins 
of crop cifeles, Or (Or patting more 
Lotus Notes® technology. It makes powerful, interactive websites easier to build. It lets stupid stuff on the Web 


LOTUS DOMINO™ FIXES ALL THIS. Lotus Domino is web server software based on 


people edit and manage the content on those websites using ordinary web browsers — which 
means the people who have the information people need can make it available simply by 


changing it themselves (this is the way the Web should work, but until now, it hasn't). 


It not only lets you control who gets into your system but also what they can see, and what 





changes they can make. So you can let your customers see one thing, and your management 
another. You can let your finance department make changes to information your European YES. Lotes Domino is for doing serious 
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can use to actually get things done. Log in. Find out. www.lotus.com/worktheweb Working Together 
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Bevin. a computer is like 


buying a house. It’s easy to 

spend more than you planned. 
But don't think that means 

you have to compensate by 


skimping on the furniture. 








is a marvelous 
solution. This handsome 
cabinet unfolds to reveal 
compartments and work 
surfaces to house the busiest 
home office. There’s plenty 
of space for a CPU tower in 
the roll-out cart and adjustable 
shelving for peripherals. 
Like all our furniture, 
the Monarch Workcenter is 
‘made piece by exacting piece 


in Archbold, Ohio. Ready for 









Monarch Com ter 00 
Workcenter eo $59 or less 
From our Coventry Collection. Washed pine finish. 
‘Ten adjustable shelves. Roll-out carts attached to 
lower doors offer plenty of storage and filing space. 
» Accommodates CPU tower, Model #2549. 
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MEGABYTES OF RAM, 


IT’S NOT BEXACTEY LIKE XOUSHAVE 
MEGABUCKS TO SPARE. 


you to assemble. And priced 
the way things were before 
anyone had ever heard of the 
Information Superhighway. 
So go ahead, start up 
one of those home budgeting 
programs. You'll be pleased to 


discover there’s still hope. 
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It was hard enough watching him conquer the Kirk and Spock “exclusive” offerings licensed 
world of operating systems. When he turned his by Viacom. The only problem: the Net was al- 


clutches to computer networking, Web ready packed with unofficial shrines to Kirk 
UP Bi LIY browsers and Da Vinci’s Codex, no galaxy and Spock created by loyal Trekkies. Soon 
? seemed beyond Bill Gates’ reach. But nothing enough, Viacom unleashed its lawyers to try to 
got the veterans of the holy war against Micro- shut down such unauthorized material. For 
soft domination more up in arms than his going hackers, it was just one more reason to be mad 
boldly where no mogul had gone before—to the at Gates. Microsoft denies any participation in 
bridge of Star Trek’s U.S.S. Enterprise. the space-age scuffle, insisting it will win over 
The battle began last summer, when the the dissenters. And while Trekkies vow to nev- 
Microsoft Network launched Star Trek: Con- er lay down their phasers, Bill’s Vulcan grip 
tinuum, a pay Website featuring an array of can be hard to resist. 


m4 By DANIEL EISENBERG, LISA GRANATSTEIN, ANITA HAMILTON and NOAH ROBISCHON, with reporting by Michael Brunton/London, Jon Goldstein/New York and Marty Katz/Las Vegas 


Medium Is the Message 


Word on the Net is that cybersoaps—dramas that 
take place on Web pages—are all washed up. But 
creators of one serial, called The East Village, are 
expanding their firm, Marinex, out of new media 
and into old: they're creating a film company 
Miscellaneous Films’ first work will feature the 
soap’s cast of bohemians, and in turn, the Website 
will incorporate the making of the movie into its 
plot line. The script is about two spoiled New 
Yorkers who, faced with living in a tenement, de- 
cide to hold a “fund raiser” by getting married. 
“That's one of the best ways to make money,” says 
Marinex founder Charles Platkin, at right. And 
that’s what it’s all about on the Web and off, right? 





Surfing London 


For a nation that still doesn’t fully embrace 


central heating, Britain manages some feats of 
technical daring. Take Touchpoint, its state-of- 
the-art public phone, which aims to make the 
Net a mass medium by bringing it to the masses. 

Launched last fall in a handful of London 
area universities, shopping centers and hotels 
British Telecom’s 200 wired booths augment the 
standard handset with a Pentium PC, printer 
and ultrafast ISDN line. After perusing 
horoscopes, football scores, news or lottery num 
bers, digitally deprived users can print out a city 
map, order some Scotch or book a plane ticket. 
E-mail and universal Net access may be includ 
ed in next year’s potential nationwide roll-out of 
10,000 of the costly ($8,000 each) kiosks 

Sounds expensive. But BT views the price of 
the alternative as too high “We designed some- 
thing that doesn’t look like a computer ... [so] 
people [wouldn't] run away,” argues project 
manager Andrew Pryde. “We don’t want a soci- 
ety of information rich and information poor.” 
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2 = CLICK HERE 


FOR WEED 


No sooner did California pass 





the medical-marijuana legal 
ization bill than Ted Tuk built 
an online marijuana-ordering 
and -delivery service. Tuk 
founder of the Berkeley 
cannabis growers’ collective 
created the site as a nonworking 
prototype and illustration for club 
members, most of whom are disabled 
and critically ill patients. But within days 
Webheads filled his E-mail box with requests for 
the grade-AAA weed 
“It seems that people were under the impression they 
could sign up if they had a backache and lived in L.A.,” says 
Tuk, an HTML author by trade. Not exactly. The California 
law allows for pot prescriptions only for specific patients 
with doctors’ orders 
So Tuk shut down the site after three days. “I have no 
apologies,” he says, and no regrets. What he does have is 
ambitions: Tuk is planning another online marijuana 


ordering service—this time at an undisclosed location 
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RAGE AGAINST THE MACHINE 


“Shall we play a game?” the mischievous government computer asks a 
hacker in WarGames, before nearly plunging the superpowers into atomic 
chaos. While that sort of menacing mix-up still resides in the realm of 
science fiction, the Department of Defense is contemplating its own greet- 
ing for digital intruders—one that shoots first 
and asks questions later. The counterattack 
approach has been proposed by the 
Defense Science Board, which warns 
against “an electronic Pear! Harbor.” 
Task-force members suggest altering 
the law so the military can hit ma 
chines used to attack DoD com- 
puters with a virus. 

The threat isn’t fazing any 
hackers, “It’s not really feasi 
ble,” argues Daemon9, edi- 
tor of a hacker bible, Phrack 
magazine. To infect med- 
dling machines, he says, the 
government would risk 
harming innocent computers, 
which are often used as “jump 
points” to stage attacks. Given 
the stakes, it’s a risk the pop 
may be willing to take. 













Caped Crusader 


Aliza Sherman may be the first Web Wonder 
Woman. In 1995, Cybergrrl, a pink-caped cartoon 
crusader, became a symbol of Sherman’s site (cy- 
bergrrl.com) for information on women’s issues 
and for her company, which markets and designs 
Websites. In the traditionally alpha-male world of 
cyberspace, it was like planting a big pink flag. 
Weberrls, a women’s network Sherman has orga- 
nized, now meets to “talk technology” in more 
than 80 cities. “This is the first time there’s ever 
been an industry with an opportunity for women 
to start on equal footing,” Sherman says. “I'm ona 
mission to see that they don’t miss the boat.” 





Y . ‘ ’ 
Solitary Confinement 
The good news about the Internet—that it draws 
a cross-section of society—may also be the bad 


news. So thinks the U.S. Parole Commission, 
which has issued guidelines for restricting ex- 
convicts’ access to the Net's nefarious nuggets, 
like child pornography and bombmaking 
recipes. Civil libertarians don’t agree. 

“It’s not as if that doesn’t exist in other 
places, like the library,” argues the A.C.L.U.’s Jen- 
ni Gainsborough. “This is the same Justice De- 
partment that’s trying to restrict all our access to 
the Net.” Like all parolees, the 200 high-risk cas- 
es who could suffer an online blackout because 
of the terms of their release aren't the same as 
everybody else, says USPC’s Peter Hoffman. 
“Sometimes there are restrictions of liberty” for 
work or travel. And now Web surfing too. 
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AN UNKNOWN ENGINEER. A TWO-HEAD 
COLOR PRINTER YOU'VE NEVER HEARD OF. 
AND 10 REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD CARE. 


Two heads are better than one. (But your mother probably already told you that.) 
You're tired of your black inks getting wet and running into Rorschach test patterns. 
You're sick of your kids whining how Jimmy's dad prints out cooler T-shirts than you do. 


You don’t think a color inkjet printer should cost as much as a military-issue hammer. 


“gee 
You really don’t care if your inkjet printer comes from a company that builds pPix 


multi-million dollar supercomputers to solve deep problems in pure mathematics. 


Engineering types are all pretty 
much faceless guys to you anyway. 


You're tired of calling the psychic hotlines to 
find out how much ink is left in your print cartridges. 


We may be 
unknown to you 
because we've been 


making printer 


recessed You're tired of switching color and black ink cartridges in 


business and have 
just novw started g and out, in and out, in and out, in and out, in and out, in and out... 
make high-quality 
printers for people 
to use at home 


You're comfortable with the idea of 
grown men wearing paper bags on their heads. 


OK. You don’t really care about our unknown 
engineer. But for printing vivid colors and true black 
on the same page at the same time — without constantly 
swapping ink heads in-and-out — you'll want our two-head 
Lexmark* 2030 Color Jetprinter.™ It uses water-resistant 

black ink that won’t run. And it comes loaded with 
software that lets you print everything from greeting 
cards to T-shirts. In stores now for just $199° 


LEXMARK 


CALL $-800-358-5835 FOR A STORE NEAR YOU. 


www.lexmark.com 
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Log Off, 
Shut 
Down, 


Read On 





Despite dire predictions, the printed word is flourishing in the in- thriller about artificial intelligence gone awry. For some per- 
formation age. Advances in technology and a cacophony of voices spective, check out Computer (BasicBooks), a history of thinking 
have made books an even more indispensable pleasure. Some no- machines by Martin Campbell-Kelly and William Aspray. And 
table new reads include Defining Vision (Harcourt Brace & Co.), to peer into the mind of a visionary, read Herbert R. Lottman’s 
Joel Brinkley’s revealing look at America’s race for high-definition biography, Jules Verne (St. Martin’s Press). Who would have 
TV, and Mother of God (Simon & Schuster), David Ambrose’s thought space shots would one day be so commonplace? 








\ eal | YOUR GUESS IS 
coe AS GOOD AS THEIRS 


“Lies, damn lies and statistics,” British 
Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli 
once remarked about the unreli- 
ability of data, voicing a skepti- 
cism suited to today’s Internet 
numbers game. Each month 
conflicting figures emerge on 
the popularity and profitability of 
the vast, decentralized communica- 
tions medium. The Net is clearly grow- 
ing, but with so many numbers telling 


l/ 


different stories, it’s hard to tell the 
Cassandras from the Pollyannas. Even 
the best researchers seem to be guessing. 
At left, three views of cyberspace. 


Faster Than a Speeding Bullet 


Sartre warned that technological alienation could cause nausea, but this 
probably isn’t what he had in mind. Using 3-D design software, Six Flags 
Theme Parks has developed what may be the fastest, most gut-churning 
ride on the face of the planet. The roller coaster, called Superman: The 
Escape, will open this spring in Valencia, California, using carefully 
calibrated electromagnetic motors to blast riders at up to 100 m.p.h. To 
achieve such heroic speeds, the coaster cars actually become part of the 
ride’s linear induction motors. Another high-tech Six Flags coaster, Mr. 
Freeze, will shoot from zero to 70 m.p.h. in 4 sec. It’s enough to make 





even the most committed existentialist mutter a prayer. 
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‘“‘They thought my new Multipath 
Back-UPS’ Office” was just a big surge 
suppressor — then the lights went out.” 













Sock LPS Office) Internet Reedy FoxiMuodesn 
Protection provera: wages fran damage yg rere 
ctemel moder, motertoonh eptiage Wart and 
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Sir outlet: (uord your hardware wen fist 
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pret of ¢ beowmeat or baxchout 


At last, a safe place to plug everything: 
Multipath Back-UPS Office for workstations, PC’s and peripherals 


Facing the darkness is hard, b table. Yo ing trom the Internet cks your keyboard befor 





a better chance of w » the lottery than of saved work oncy and spend i t eh 
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AMERICAN POWER CONVERSION 


(888)289-APCC x8017 
_— http://www.apcc.com 
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Apocalypse Net: Bad 
News from Cyberspace 


Advertising Incest Continues to Plague 
the Net: Five of the Top 10 ad buyers—includ 


WI YY A. fey | ’ ing Netscape and Excite—just happen to be 
1€ I ec 4 nge S among the leading Website-ad sellers 


4) Café Herpe: A site for sore (well, you know), this vir 
AY 

eal to tual coffee house serves up a healthy dose of prevention and 

“ treatment information about the nagging (but not deadly) sto 

| rr 1 id ; , The Ping of What? Hackers have bombarded some Net ser 

c j vices with false “hits,” bringing traffic to a standstill. Adminis 


trators often call the line-jamming program the Ping of Death 
Sex Marks the Spot: For the discriminating pervert, the 
Net has spawned sex-search.com, an XXX-rated search en 
gine for navigating an increasing array of racy materials 
WebTV or Not WebTV: In spite of endless promotion, the 
Web's supposed killer app—surfing on your TV—proved to 
be a not-ready-for-prime-time player, generating reported 
lackluster sales and underwheiming consumer interest 
Now that it’s 
helped fine-tune 
F-18s to take on outlaws 
like Saddam Hussein, Para- 
digm Simulations is battling a new 
nemesis: Sonic the Hedgehog. 

As the developer of PilotWings for the 
Nintendo 64 gaming system, the Dallas-based visual-simulation 
software firm has turned its 3-D development tools (used primarily 
for the military) against the Sony PlayStation and Sega Saturn. With the 
hypnotic array of lush landscapes and soaring characters like Birdman 
above, PilotWings helped make the video-game console a Christmas 
must-have, selling 1.7 million units last fall. Not content to rest on its 
laurels, however, Paradigm is already working on four more 64 titles 
including a high-flying affair, SonicWings Assault. “Real life is pre- 
dictable,” says Ron Paige, Paradigm’s “game guy.” “This is more fun.” 

Such child’s play, however, hasn't distracted the company from its 
grittier roots. One of the recent projects: developing virtual-reality 
urban-warfare simulators to help train U.S, Marines going overseas to 
places like Bosnia. Slobodan the Hedgehog may have met his match 


> Righteous E-Mailer 


Her Ojibwa tribal name, Ishgooda, means “babbling 
fire,” so it should come as no surprise that Linda 
LeMonde, a Wyandot American Indian, likes to stir 
things up. All too aware of how her people were 
mistreated when the American West was conquered, 
this 45-year-old cyberactivist is patrolling the vast, 







uncharted digital frontier to make sure it doesn’t 


ITs RUNNING happen again. 
ON EMPTY I'wice a week, Ishgooda bombards politicians 


across the nation with E-mail petitions supporting the 
American Indian Movement. “The first nations have a 


p-Starting a car. But Aura Syster a California 





Generator jump-starts your house 





voice,” says LeMonde. “We're using it. a 
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ze 


transistor, Bell Labs ‘47 


= 


modem chip set, Bell Labs"97 


CHIP ots the old block. 


(couldn't resist) 





Invented transistor fifty years ago. Made modern electronics possible (TVs, radios, computers, 
cell phones, foot massagers, etc.). New Bell Labs innovation: 56 Kbps modem chip set from our 
Microelectronics Group. Can make Internet access twice 
as fast over regular phone lines. (Think jet-powered 


Lucent Tech ; 
surfing on Net.) Seven of top ten modem makers Lae rede logies 





600 Mountai = 
already use our chips. (Expect other three to call Murray Hill, Ny 07974-0636 
http: // www, lucent.com 
1-888-4-Lucent 







any moment.) To learn more, check our Web site. 







We make the things that make communications work.” 
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Ericsson's nickel- 
width AF738 has 
a gentle jelly-bean 
shape that makes 
it all but dissolve 

into a coat pocket. 
$499. 


NOKIA 





Nokia's 2160 digi- 
tal phone comes 
wired with signal- 
boosting techno- 
logy and a screen 
that displays text 
messages. $175. 






The Quaicomm 
QCP-800 promises 
four hours of talk 
time, eons by 
normal cell-phone 
12 Where to find it? (see source box page 22) standards. $275. 








The Nokia 9000's 
pop-open case 
hides a screen 
and keyboard for 
sending E-mail 
and browsing the 
Web, $1,000. 
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Essential Luxuries 


It’s been another banner year for cell phones. 
As they become pocket-small and whisper- 
light, portable phones are also becoming too 
cool to resist, too hip to abjure. Take a look at 
the offerings shown on these pages, and you'll 
see why. The Ericsson AF738 is smaller than a 
pack of cigarettes and as light as a wallet, while 
Qualcomm’s and Nokia’s midweight digital 
phones have crystalline sound and screens that 
offer up text messages like pagers. More treats 
are on the way: AT&T's PocketNet Internet 
phone and the long-awaited Nokia 9000 with 
its built-in ppA and E-mail functions are both 
due this summer. What’s next? Smaller chips 
and more powerful wireless technology 
promise wafer-thin phones with longer ranges. 
Now if they could just shrink the bills. 


Chunky? Yes. But 
AT&T's PocketNet 
phone offsets its 
bulk with a small 
screen that lets 
you surf the 
Web. $550. 
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A Pen for Your Thoughts 


Tired of recognizing your own rejected ideas in other people’s works of 
genius? Rather than losing your Emersonian moments to sleep, passion or 
a steaming jet of water in the shower, you can record them on Machina’s 
SoMa 75, an elegant silvery pen with a built-in recording module. (You'll 
have to talk fast, since the pen can only store 75 seconds’ worth of musings 
at a time.) The pen records onto a digital chip, which can store your 
epiphany indefinitely—or at least until the batteries run out. $70. 


Where to find it? (see source box page 22) 





Net Video 


Twenty straight minutes of 
video isn’t enough to shoot 
Gone With the Wind. But the 
high-quality digital format of 
Hitachi's MPEG camera 
makes it ideal for adding slick 
digital video to Web pages or 
computerized presentations. 
The palm-size shooter also 
looks cool as all get out. 
$2,499. 











Peepers 


Seen through the magic 
of a nightscope, even 
those bullets streaking 
over Baghdad took on a 
luminous beauty. The 
same gear that lit up the 
skies for Gulf War air- 
craft and antitank units is 
coming home, in peace. 
ITT’s NightMariner 
glasses focus and en- 
hance even the smallest 
amount of ambient light, 
making objects up to half 
a mile away emerge from 
the dark. The glasses 
work best when the 
moon is full, so plan your 
snooping with a lunar 
calendar. $1,695 





Electronic Shark Fence 


Nothing dampens the joy of a breathtaking reef dive 
like, well, a shark. Frankly, in the long catalog of 
fears, galeophobia seems one of the smartest. None of 
us, after all, has any extra limbs. So to protect the ex- 
tremities we do have, high technology brings us 
Shark POD, an air-tank strap-on that releases a shark- 
repelling electric field. The manufacturer claims the 
pod helped prevent a pair of divers from becoming 
lunch for a 13-ft. great white off the Australian coast. 
Sadly, it comes without what might be the most reas- 
suring feature: a money-back guarantee. $950. 








“People to People Technology” 
is making your world a little simpler. | 


ISDNs, ATM, PBXs, LANs ... just as it seems that the world of 
communications has evolved into a confusing alphabet soup — Oki is here to make sense of it all. 
That's the idea behind “People to People Technology”, making communication easier. 
You can see it in everything we produce. Our telecommunication systems, information systems and 


electronic devices are all designed for real people, not electronics experts. 
For Oki, it’s not enough just to create cutting-edge technology, we want to simplify 
communication between people, both at work and at home. That's people to people technology. 


0 | Telecommunications ci Information é Electronic Devices 


OKI 


People to People Technology 


Oki Electric industry Co.,Ltd. 7 
Tokyo, Japan http://www.oki.co.jp 
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Two-way communication has 
come a long way from two tin 
cans and a piece of string. 
The Motorola Talkabout 
walkie-talkies let two folks 
reach each other whether 
they're across campus or just 
in the next room. The rugged 
rubberized design with 
spunky yellow, blue and 
green highlights makes these 
gadgets sturdy enough for 
mountain-biking trips and 
cool enough for the mall. 
(O.K., maybe not the mall.) 
While walkie-talkies are 
hardly new inventions, the 
Talkabouts can blast their 
signal for about two miles, 
impressive even by profes- 
sional standards. $100 to 
$170, available in June. 
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Re-Thinking Phones 


Once neck and neck with the toaster as the 
humblest of home devices, the telephone has 
become the latest gadget to capture the imagi- 
nation of high-tech innovators. The Philips 
P200 Screen Phone, the most stylish of the 
new breed of Internet phones, sports a curvy 
red design, a 5-in. screen and a retractable 
keyboard. With built-in E-mail and a text- 
based Web browser, the P200 is yet another 
manifestation of the convergence of PCs and 
home electronics. $499, available in May. 


Where to find it? (see source box page 22) 
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Bit-y Pets 


Geeks may be smart, 
but the slickest soft 
ware is often the stu 
pidest. Case in point 
OddBallz, electronic 
pets from P.F. Magic, 
are virtual animals that 
roam your screen 
whine for food and 
the good news—don't 
have to be house 
broken. A perfectly 
mindless joy. $19.95 
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That line you've seen snaking 


out the door of the local 
arcade most likely backs up 
from Sega's Super GT arcade 
racing game. The new 
virtual-driving game uses 
feedback steering and a 
multiaxis cockpit seat to 
mimic the slips and slides of 
a track-hot Ferrari or Dodge 
Viper through four exotic 
locales. All that’s missing is 
the maintenance bills. But at 
$1-plus a ride, expect to feel 
a pinch anyhow 


Where to find it? (see source box page 22 





















Video games made from 
movies are usually busts. But 
something about Steven 
Spielberg's imaginary worlds 
translates wonderfully well to 
electroland: Star Wars games 
have been monster hits. Now 
Spielberg's dinosaurs are 
making a splash in The Lost 
World: Jurassic Park. The 
breathlessly rendered game 
(yes, that is a screen shot 
above) puts players into the 
role of dinos looking for din 
ner or humans trying to hunt 
down or save the Mesozoic 
pests. $50, available for the 
Sony PlayStation in May. @ 
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This is for everyone who's been burned 
by technology that didn’t work as 


promised. It’s a palmtop computer 





that actually does what it’s 
supposed to do. No exceptions. No excuses. No kidding. 
Introducing the new Series 3c from Psion —the maker ot 
the world’s best-selling palmtop; and with ten years of expe- 


rience, it’s no wonder 


Works just like a computer. 
Funny, it is a computer. 


The Series 3c is a fully functional computer, complete with a 


Will it get along with your PC? 
Glue should bond this well. 


Phe Series 3c connects and integrates easily with your PC. 
With just one click, you can synchronize your calendar and 
contacts with popular personal information managers, includ- 


ing Microsoft® Schedule+ 7.0 and Lotus Organizer® 2.1. 






And the PsiWin package lets you drag 
and drop files from your PC to 
your 3c, so you can 
work on them 


wherever you go. 


Here’s to skeptics, cynics, and 
anyone who can see through hype. 
















preemptive, multi-tasking operating system 


and windows- 
driven, just like the 
PC on your desk. To 
that we add a backlit 
screen and robust, 
built-in applications. 
Like a full-featured word 
processor that’s compatible 
with Microsoft® Word. 
Complete Excel” and Lotus 
compatible spreadsheets. And the 
most advanced database and agenda 


software in the business. 







Want to expand by adding more 

software? You can choose 
from hundreds of titles, 
including Symantec" Act, 

Microsoft® Automap" Road 


Atlas, and Expense Tracker. 


Want to communicate? 
We hear you. 
Hook up a modem or PC card 
adapter and you can 
send faxes. Browse the 
Internet. Send, receive, 
and reply to e-mail, 
even e-mail with 
attachments. 

And there's 
infrared data 
transfer that allows wireless 
communication with IrDA-compliant 
printers and other Psions. All this from a 2mb 
RAM palmtop that weighs under 10 ounces, runs up to 80 
hours on two AA batteries, and costs just $599. 

So pick up the new Series 3c from Psion. It’s a palmtop 


computer even you can believe in, For the Psion dealer 


Psion 


THE WORLDS #1 PALMTOP COMPUTER 


nearest you, call 1-800-99-PSION 
(in Canada, 1-514-98-PSION). Or 


visit us al WWw.psion.com 


Available at: CompUSA, Office Depot, Nobody Beats the Wiz, J&R MusicWorld, Sharper Image, 
Radio Shack, Circuit City Express, MICRO CENTER, ELEK-TEK, The Good Guys, Fry’s Electronics, Lechmere 





COUNTERPOINT 


PRINT VS. THE WEB 


Will Webzines spell the end of print publications? 


R.U. 
SIRIUS 























zine Mondo 


He a authored 


The Real C 
Fakebook 


Most 
people dont 
read lengthy 
pieces off the 
Web for 


sure, 


Which medium 
has better content? 
... 


intuitive, it democratizes the exchange of images E 
video and sound. Text-wise, the Web is potential 2 NW abyatites 
ly the best place for research. It’s a great place for PYred ifs eto 
public forums However presentations of com 
plex, creative, substantial bodies of text are prefer Stay. 
able in print. Most people don’t read lengthy i 
pieces off the Web for pleasure. Someday technol- 
ogy will deliver digital text onto a small, soft, pli 


able format. Give it five to 10 years 


DAVID 
TALBOT 


is editor and CEO of 


ie The Web has produced only a handful of 
i good new publications in the past couple of 
years. On the other hand, the w 


not produced any good new publications in re- 


orld of print has 


cent years, so I think the creative momentum in 
publishing is now online. No recent print start ne of arts and 
ups can stack up with Salon, Slate, HotWired or 
Feed. Not only do these Web magazines feature 


great writing, they also bubble over with the sort 


ideas. He wa 


tures editor at the San 


Francisco Examiner 





of reader feedback that is not possible within the 


onfines of a letters-to-the-editor page 





Is the printed 
word dead? 


i I don’t believe new forms kill old forms 
they bring out what’s important about the 


old forms or turn the old forms into special 





gourmet items. Every trend begets a hunger for 
its opposite. As millions participate in the online 
global exchange of text and media, actually both 
ering to publish something in print will become 
indicative that special attention and _ literary 
craftsmanship have probably gone into the print 


ed matter 


ibs No, but it’s starting to wheeze. Print maga- 
Ma zines have become isolated in their Man 
hattan towers, cut off from their readers. They're 
too formatted, too bottom-line driven, too much 
like one another. And daily n¢ wspapers have be 
come bland, politically correct, monopolistic in 
stitutions. Where are the crusading muckrakers 
and colorful columnists? The press has forgotten 
how to provoke, to entertain, which is why it’s 
hemorrhaging readers to the Internet. I look for 


the talent of tomorrow to emerge online 
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Should | my a 


yet, 
or is a laser disc é 


better bet? 
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Dvp technology is very new, and it’s always a bad idea to jump on a brand- 


new technology the second it comes out. You never want to buy technology 


just for its own sake. Inevitably, prices come down and bugs are worked 


out. So to anyone who is thinking of buying a pvp player, I’d have to say 


wait. You can get a CD-ROM player for your computer or a laser-disc player 


for your television. Software, or in this case movies 
(not hardware), should always drive your decision 
There are still too many copyright problems as stu- 
dios struggle to put movies on pvp. That will 
change, but if what you want is the amazingly crisp 
picture of a digital player right now, then you 
should buy a laser-disc machine. Eventually the 

pvp players will become cheaper; there will be a lot 
of movies available; and the players will be only a 
couple of hundred dollars. But that may be a while 
off. Frankly it makes no sense to buy something 
just because it is the latest, coolest hardware. With- 
out the software it is useless. 


& 


er 


GINA SMITH 
ae 


Good Morning 
America’s computer 
editor and ABC 
News's technology 
correspondent, she 
still uses a VCR to 
watch movies 














THE EXPERTS 


What is the 


LONGEST-LIVED 
BATTERY Lean 
get for a cell 


22 


phone? 


which are offering a lithium-ion battery that lasts 


longer than 


they are digital or analog, the Sony/Qualcomm 
lithium-ion battery is the best buy right now. 


traditional 
These lithium-ion batteries also have a standby time 
somewhere in the area of two to three days. The trade- 
off is, if you start using your cell phone, then that 
standby time bleeds away. With analog cell phones, 
the longevity of these lithium-ion batteries is cut by 
about half. For wireless phones, however, whether 





Generally, in cell-phone-battery lives, there are two 
important parameters: talk time and standby time. 
Standby time describes the period when the phone is 
sort of dozing: on and ready to receive or make phone 
calls. The real battery hog is talk time, when you're 
connected on a call and linked to the phone network. 
Talk time chews away at your power, so it is always 
shorter than standby time. Right now, the longest 
talk-time battery life on a cell phone is about four 
This battery life 
comes with some of the 


hours. 
new digital wireless phones, 


nickel-cadmium batteries. 


MARK 
LOWENSTEIN 


Vice president 

of wireless for the 
Yankee Group, 

a market- 
research firm 
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; but what do i know 


FALLING IN LOVE WITH A SILICON DOLL 





had a monster case of lust for a personal digital assistant— 
something that could do scheduling and contact manage- 
ment and handwriting recognition. | had needs. The boys 
in the Tech department were squiring around one in par- 
ticular: the XS-1000, all Stealth-bomber curves and liquid- 
crystal display, plus slim enough to drop into your shirt pock- 
et. I got Strosser in Purchasing to order me one. 

“The XS-1000,” he said, smiling wistfully. “Man, that’s some 
sweet PDA.” 

It showed up a few weeks later. | ripped off the plastic wrap, 
dug open the box and basked in its consumer-electronics aroma 
for just a moment ... Then, tender as a groom, I removed the lit- 
tle machine. I fumbled a bit slipping the AAA batteries into the 
hinged plastic back, but it hardly mattered: the XS-1000 whirred 
into existence with an expectant, though tentative, chirp. 

I spent as little time with the manual as | could. I am nota 
manual man, frankly, and prefer to do my learning hands on. 
My life-style is too damned demanding to waste time memo- 
rizing arcane memory-alarm commands, Still, the Tech boys 
told me I had to learn at least a few of the characters I would be 
expected to use if the XS-1000 were to recognize my handwrit- 
ing. So I took the tutorial, which was painless and a lot more fun 
than others I'd experienced with appliances. Looking back, in 
fact, I'd even say we shared a few laughs. 

Soon I was sitting in meetings, comfortably jotting down notes 
with my plastic stylus, And the XS-1000 was just as comfortably in- 
terpreting my writing, making neat block letters out of digital scrawl. 

Almost at once, the XS-1000 exceeded my expectations. My 
wife has always ridiculed me for the periodic obsessions I have 
with certain gadgets—the handheld pinball machine, for in- 
stance, or the Organizer with Chiclet keys too small to actually use, 
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or the WaterVac. Each time I fell in love 
with one of these creatures from God’s great 
appliance heaven, I honestly believed it 
would change my life. And each time I was 
left empty and disappointed, the gizmo rel- 
egated finally to a cellar closet now over- 
spilling with wires and hard, black plastic. 
Yet, somehow, the XS-1000 really was 
changing my life. 
During our first week, for instance, I 
* scrawled, “Lunch with McCutcheon, Tues.,” 
= and quick as a click, the ppA calendared 
* lunch with my loan shark for the upcoming 
> Tuesday at Chef Ho’s Dumpling House at 
12:30 p.m. I should have been baffled—how 
could this tiny gem of silicon and plastic 
know that Chefs was my favorite res- 


taurant? How could it 
44 The XS-1000," the 250 and how did 
guy from Purchasing Wic\rcheons 1 knew 
said, smiling 

wistfully. “Man, thats 

some sweet PDA.99 


DOYNHYNO NIATIS 


Oa 


it was my banker I was 
entertaining? And yet 
it did. It just knew. 

I was enchanted. 
The little box was orga- 
nizing everything. No 
more double-booked ap- 
pointments, no more searching for phone numbers on business 
cards or missed opportunities to expense nitpicky stuff like 
meter change. My XS-1000 was taking care of it all, and for the 
first time in my organizational life, | was happy. We were happy. 

Then something curious happened. It was at the weekly 
business-strategy session, and one of the guys from Strategy was 
droning on and on in that endless way of the Strategy boys, and 
I was doodling with my plastic stylus. “Snore,” I wrote. “Zzzzz.” 

I glanced down at my little screen, expecting to see my gibe 
rendered into perfect font. Instead, I read, “No kidding, won- 
derboy. Let’s make like a log and split.” 

“Huh?” I wrote, dazed. 

“I’ve got you skedded for a neck rub with that Danish mas- 
seuse in Ergonomics. Let’s am-scray.” 

Things kind of spiraled out of control after that. Flash for- 
ward a few weeks. We're in II Minestrello after a big dinner: I’m 
smoking a cigarette and gazing longingly across the table at XS, 
propped up in a chair; a cup of cappuccino cools in front of it. 
Everything feels so ... right. XS wants to adopt a SmartPhone 
from Korea. We have plans and, finally, a real digital future. @ 
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Ever since his 
13th birthday, 
Anthony Gallo has 
been in love with 
stereo speakers. 


Twenty years later, 


MEET 
THE 


he may have built 


the perfect set 


ithin a red brick, graffiti- 


scarred building in Brook- 





lyn, New York, Anthony 
Gallo manufactures one of the most un- 
usual stereo loudspeakers in the world. 
It’s like something out of Jules Verne or 
the Jetsons: round, about the size and 
weight of a basketball, but shiny metallic, 
with a little cylinder stuck on top like a 
chimney, the whole package mounted on 
sleek, curvy-legged stands that make it re- 
semble a sci-fi vision of a Martian walking. 


TD 24 








Gallo, 33, makes speakers this way not to achieve some 


space-age look but rather to project a more lifelike sound than 
that of most conventional speakers. He is a relative neophyte in 
the world of high-end audio, a purist subculture of the con- 
sumer-electronics industry that attempts to turn living rooms 
into concert halls—eliciting from LPs and compact discs the 
natural tones, timbres and dynamics of real music. 

For Gallo, most speakers destroy this illusion because they 
are built as rectangular boxes that make the music sound, well, 
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boxy. Sound emits waves of pressure. “If you have an enclosure 


with flat panels,” Gallo explains, “as the pressure builds up, the 
center of that panel wants to flex. It vibrates, and it does so at cer 
tain frequencies. When a box gets excited like this, it draws at- 
tention to itself. Everything may sound beautiful, but then the 
music hits one note—and it sounds as if that note’s coming out of 
the box; it’s colored by the sound of the box.” 

In his first attempt at a serious speaker, about 10 years ago 
Gallo tried to deal with this problem by lining the cabinet with 
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-in.-thick lead. Result: 140-lb. speakers that would have retailed 
for $15,000—way too much for a debut product, no matter how 
fine the sound. “So I went back to the drawing boards,” he re 
calls, “and | came up with the idea of a sphere. A sphere is the 
most rigid structure known. There are no parallel walls, so you 
don't have an echo bouncing back and forth within the enclosure 
to the detriment of the music.” 

Simply crafting a sphere wasn’t enough, however. “It turned 
out,” says Gallo, “that it’s real critical what material the sphere is 
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made of.” He tried fiber glass, polycarbonate, acrylic, but they 
didn’t sound good. “I was looking for very low mass and very high 
rigidity, and none of these materials had a high enough rigidity- 
to-weight ratio.” As a result, deep bass sounds disappeared, and 
an unnatural coloration—“a sort of plasticky, credit-card sound”— 
emerged in the vital middle octaves. Finally, Gallo hit on alu- 
minum, which was lighter yet still rigid. 


e needed something else to extend the volume of low 
frequencies—fiber coating inside the sphere, behind 
the woofer. (The woofer broadcasts low frequencies; 
the tweeter transmits high frequencies; some speak- 
ers also have a midrange driver for frequencies in be- 
tween.) He tried different materials for this too—wool, 
dacron, fiber glass—before finally coming up with a 
fiber of his own. He has applied for a patent. 

During all the years that Gallo was working through trial and 
error on the sphere and the woofer, he was also tinkering with a 
different kind of tweeter. “I 
played trumpet for eight 
years, from grade school to ju- 
nior high,” he says. “I was al- 
ways fascinated with drums, 
cymbals, triangles. They were 
right behind me in the band. I 
knew what they sounded like. 
They had this shimmering 
quality, this imme- 
diacy. When I went 
into hi-fi stores at 
the time, I always 
felt these were the 
things missing in speakers— 
this transparency and speed.” 

Gallo started building 
speakers as a hobby when he 
was 13. An uncle’s friend who 
built commercial loudspeakers 
gave him the hi-fi bug. “I was 





SPEAKER SHOPPING: THE PERFECT EARFUL 


Considering new speakers? As when buying a used car, 
take a test drive, and never trust a salesman in plaid 


it work in a speaker because the company had coated the film 
with a sputtered aluminum that caused overheating, reduced 
voltages and diminished high frequencies. After some tweaking, 
however, Gallo found a solution by coating the sheet with a 
thick silver ink. Next he wrapped the film around the inside of 
acylinder, so that the tweeter’s sounds radiated in all directions, 
just as real-life sounds do. And he placed the cylinder on top of 
the sphere, so that its sounds would be even more open—free 
not only from the confines and resonances of a wooden box but 
from any enclosure whatsoever. 

Then came the hardest part: integrating the woofer and the 
tweeter in such a way that listeners couldn’t tell where one left 
off and the other began, so that the music sounded of a piece, co- 
herent and whole. The task would have been challenging enough 
in conventional speaker design, where the woofer and tweeter 
could be made of the same material. The obstacles became real- 
ly tough when the tweeter was made of some ultrafast exotic 
film, while the woofer was a relatively sluggish cone piston. 

When Gallo put his first 
speakers on the market in 
1995, he now admits, this inte- 
gration problem was still not 
fully solved. Over the next two 
years, he made a number of 
modifications that gradually 
improved matters. First he 
built in a resistor to slow down 
the tweeter. Finding this a 
self-defeating compromise, he 
switched gears and worked on 
making the woofer faster. He 
located a more efficient brand 
of woofer and installed strong- 
er magnets to make its move- 
ments more efficient. 

Until two years ago, Gallo 
made a living as a video engi- 
neer, designing and servicing 
custom-made projection sys- 











into exotic designs,” he re- 
called. “I'd buy old radar tubes 
from a surplus store, rip out the 
magnets and make magnetic 
circuits for ribbon tweeters.” 
In the mid-1980s, around 
the time he was toying with 
the sphere, Gallo came 
across an old issue of a tech- 
nical magazine that featured 
an article on Piezo film. 
Rereading the piece, Gallo 
figured that the material 
(commonly used in ultrason- 
ic motion detectors because 
it is extremely sensitive to vi- 
bration) might be ideal for a 
tweeter. He ordered a roll 
from the company that made 
it, and off he went. It took 
him a couple of years to make 
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The whole point of fiddling with 
audio technology is to get bet- 
ter sound. in buying speakers, 
don't just read the technical 
specs. Listen, Here are three 
CDs that can help: 


Do the contrabasses 
at the beginning growl and 


tremble against the floor, or do 
you hear a vague rumble? Does 
the orchestra fill the room, with 
violins to the left, violas and 

cellos center-right and horns to 
the rear? Do you hear the bow- 
ing of the strings or just mush? 


On 
Constant Craving, do the hard- 


strum guitars make you blink? 
Do the background singers 
seem way back there? When 
they sing high, do their voices 
sound aggressive but not quite 
harsh? 


Do 
the percussion instruments on 
this jazz album zing and chime? 
Is Shank’s voice so palpable 
you feel you can touch her? 

Make sure the speakers 
are set equidistant from you, 
like a triangle with you at the 
tip. They should be a few feet 
from ali walls, Experiment with 
placement. A few inches one 
way or another can make a big 
difference. Everything matters. 





tems for various New York 
corporations. He worked on 
speakers at home in his spare 
time. In 1995 he quit his day 
gig, rented a small factory 
space and watched orders 
slowly grow. His company, 
Gallo Acoustics, makes three 
models—from $1,000 to 
$4,000 a pair. He has a pro- 
duction line and six employ- 
ees, who crank out about 20 
pairs of speakers a week—not 
bad for a new high-end firm. 
“But the tweeters,” he adds, “I 
still do myself. I consider 
every speaker a part of me, 
and the tweeter’s a very 
special part.” You can learn 
more by contacting him at 
www.treebranch.com/gallo. & 
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It's Windows® in the palm of your 

hand. Incredible, isn’t it, the kind of 
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memos. It weighs less than a pound, but does a ton of work. 
Call 1-888-FOR-VELO or visit our Web site at www.velol.com. : 
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the television 





The first practical electronic TV was 
demonstrated in |927. By the late 
1940's, tiny black and white sets 
were streaming into American 
homes. Creative designs and ever- 
larger screens keynoted The Golden 
Age of Television. By the mid 1960's, 
color made its debut, and now 


digital TV is at our doorstep 
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Arcadia” Home Monitor is television’ at its finest and monitor technology with exceptional clarity and focus. Through this unique convergence, 


Princeton Graphic Systems has created a distinctly new category of displays, destined to bring home entertainment and personal computing to the next 


level. Make an investment in your future. Don’t let your home entertainment become obsolete. Arcadia Home Monitor is available in 27” and 31” 
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the monitor 





Early computer “displays” were 
simple numeric tubes or printed 
output. Used with mainframes, 
the first true monitors were rack- 
mounted behemoths. In the early 
1980's microcomputers displayed 
alphanumerics and jagged 
graphics in monochrome. Today, 
monitor technology has advanced 
to exquisite high-resolution color 


and full-motion video 





viewable size versions, priced from $799.” Today, it's a whole new way to look at things. Tomorrow, P | NC ETON é 


it's your window to digital television. Yes, technology is moving ahead, and we invite you to come along 
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efficiency. Television reception requires an external tuner. “Manufacture 











ony’s Vision 
~ Factory 





we TIME Digital by 


nyone who’s ever picked up a Sony 
product can sense from its nearly 


totemic magic—smooth black plastic, winking 


red and green diodes—the Zen-like logic that 


Sony designers learn early on: form is content. 


Takuya Niitsu, 41, one of the company’s best product de- 
signers, recalls learning the lesson back in 1987 when he offered 
up a less than cosmic idea about a new video camera to a group 
that included Norio Ohga, then Sony’s president, now its chair- 
man: “I’ve seen something like this before from another com- 
pany,” Ohga snapped. That contemptuous dismissal, the lowest 
blow a Sony designer can imagine, would have been painful 
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Electronic propfiets 
the sie Thodels in this 
photo-iliustration are 
surrounded by some 
of Sony's latest 
digital products 


enough, but Ohga wasn’t done. After wandering off to look at a 
few other models, he cornered Niitsu again to drive the mes- 
sage home. And when the chairman had finished the rest of his 
tour, he chastised Niitsu yet again. “Stuff like this won’t do,” he 
scowled. Recalls Niitsu: “That was three times he told me.” 
Niitsu was lucky because, as lore has it, when Ohga really 
hates something, he throws it across the room in disgust. That raw 
passion for the best in design and thinking is what transformed 
Sony from a cash-strapped start-up in the rubble of postwar Tokyo 
to the arbiter of a new life-style built on the borders of technology 
and media. Accessories like the Sony Walkman, the Handycam and 
the Discman are more than products; to millions of consumers 
they represent a way of life. That’s not a reputation Sony plans to 
forfeit anytime soon. And though times have changed, in that 
Sony’s pioneering analog products have been replaced by a raft of 
digital gadgetry, the mission is the same: produce winners 
Indeed, the digital age has placed a new importance on 
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Sony is founded as Tokyo 
Tsushin Kogyo (Tokyo 
Telecommunications Corp.) by 
two veterans of Japan's 
wartime research corps, Akio 
Morita and Masaru Ibuka, in a 
bombed-out department store. 
Their first product, an electric 
rice cooker, fails to work and 
never makes it to market. 


The first 
Japanese 
transistor radio 
initiates Sony's 
trail of 
technological 
innovation. 


Sony's 
Trinitron TV tube 
becomes and 
remains the 
standard for color- 
television quality. 














Sony’s culture of creativity. More than three-quarters of its rev 
enue—expected to jump 20%, to a record $37 billion, in the fiscal 
year ending this month—comes from electronics. Sony won in the 
past by staying several technological steps ahead of its competitors 
As the company edges into the 21st century, however, it faces new 
rivals in both the computer and broadcasting businesses. No longer 
is it enough to offer hot products. Now even the simplest gadgets 
have to be able to talk to each other, or to offer audio, video and 
computing capability simultaneously, and still be small and user- 
friendly. If Sony is going to keep its edge, design will decide whether 
the company becomes a winner or an also-ran in the digital age. 

The key to that bet on the future is located in the southern part 
of Tokyo, in a studio where a team of Sony product designers, 
about 40 men and women, are busily creating the future of the 
company. Sony knows better than most that the products blowing 
off shelves today are tomorrow’s cut-rate sale items, next week's 
doorstops. The result is a company driven by a culture of pure cre- 
ativity and outstanding quality. It shows in the products—Sony de- 
vices have a plastic elegance few companies can match—and in the 
late 20th century the brand is as magical as Nike, Coke and mtv 
At Sony, little distinction is seen between future-looking technol- 
ogy and futuristic-looking products. Says Shutaro Mukai, a design 
professor at Musashino Art University and an expert on Japanese 
industrial design: “Innovation now depends on design.” So to 
keep winning, Sony needs its Tokyo labs running at full steam. 

Life inside the lab is surprisingly tranquil; the halls are filled 
with casually dressed scientists, musicians and managers. But the 
real pressure builds as everyone prepares for quarterly product 
presentations, where designers like Niitsu wait nervously by their 
models as the corporate top brass render their uncensored ver- 
dicts. Traditionally, even junior staff had to face the judgment of 
Sony’s founding fathers, Akio Morita and Masaru Ibuka, whose 
thirst for innovation helped transform modern Japan and the 
world’s image of it. “We do what others don’t,” was Ibuka’s ex- 
planation for Sony’s success. Although [buka and Morita are no 
longer active in the company, the design sessions are still infused 
with equal doses of hope and fear. Says Niitsu: “It’s frightening.” 





he torturous process sometimes risks killing even good 

ideas. When chief designer Akihiko Amanuma headed 

the U.S. design team during the late 1980s, his group hit 

on the idea of a special Sony product line for kids. In an 

era when cool hi-fi meant sleek black casing, Amanuma 

thought cartoony blue-red-and-yellow boxes with big 

plastic handles and chunky buttons would nurture a new gener- 
ation of young Sony fans. Ohga hated the idea; Sony did not make 
toys. But Morita didn’t think Sony’s hard-won image would suf 
fer at all, and eventually Ohga dropped his opposition. Result 
My First Sony and a successful revolution in kids’ electronics. 
Sony's management secret is simply to allow designers the free- 

dom they need to prove their ideas. And top management is more 
than willing to join the creative fray, an approach that has inspired 

unparalleled respect and camaraderie. When designer Teiyu Goto 

set to work on the PlayStation, Sony’s first video-game machine, he 
knew it had to look bold and simple. So he made the lid for the cp- 

ROM compartment round like the disc itself and kept the rest of the 
box rectangular—with rounded corners for children. But the really 

striking gadget was the handheld controller. After sandpapering 


or 





The Betamax 
videocassette 
recorder is an initial 
success but is 
ultimately 
marginalized by 


better-marketed VHS 
VCRs. 


away at plastic models for months, Goto came up with a radical 
new model with handles quite unlike the barbell-shaped ones 
used at the time by Nintendo and Sega. Ohga didn’t like the game- 
player idea much either, but he supported the imaginative device. 

Some managers at Sony did not, so Goto went back to the 
drawing board and crafted an array of more conventional alterna- 
tives. But Ohga was willing to take a risk: he continued to back 
Goto’s radical vision. When the designer tried it out on 15 children, 
they fiddled with it for three hours, then gave it a thumbs-up. Goto, 
a talkative man who dresses in black turtlenecks and khakis, all but 
sobs at the recollection of how his invention could have been 
trashed before eventually making it into millions of homes around 
the world. “I'm so grateful to Mr. Ohga,” he says, his voice break- 
ing. “Really, really grateful.” 


ony’s culture stands out in a country whose manufactur- 

ers were for years derided for copying Western designs 

and using them to make cheap, reliable products of their 

own. (The copycat sensitivity at Sony is acute: design 

chief Amanuma remembers when a new-look TV was 
canceled just as it was about to go into production be- 

cause archrival Panasonic had come out with something simi- 
lar.) In Japan the corporate tradition has been about plodding 
ahead; radical advances have rarely been encouraged. Sony is the 
exception. “Sony is a rare phenomenon in Japan,” says Naoko 
Hasegawa, editor of the Tokyo magazine Designers’ Workshop 
The heart of the action at Sony is the “eel’s bedroom”—a long, 
low-ceilinged room that once contained a radio-assembly line. 
Dimly lighted and eerily quiet, except for the clickety-clack of com- 
puter workstations, this particular corridor of genius houses the 
kind of young talent that wouldn't fit in at a more straitlaced orga 
nization. Designers like Goto and Niitsu wear jeans and smocks and 
spend their days trading dreams that have nothing to do with their 
next stop on the corporate ladder. “At another company I'd likely be 
a manager by my age,” says Goto, who looks 10 years younger than 
his 43. Niitsu, who spends his weekends making models for his chil- 
dren, once scared fellow bus passengers when he started muttering, 
“No, no, it won't work!” while thinking too hard about a stereo sys- 
tem. “I was listening to my Walkman, so I couldn't tell how loud my 
voice was. People thought I was crazy and started moving away.” 
The Sony creed goes back to the company’s origins in 1946, 
when a group of engineers led by Ibuka and Morita founded Tokyo 
Tsushin Kogyo, or Tokyo Telecommunications Corp., in a bombed- 
out department store. They bought a tiny, battered Datsun truck for 
the equivalent of $100, and Ibuka and Morita made deliveries and 
went out to buy supplies. Because the fledgling enterprise didn’t 
have the muscle to compete with industrial pillars like Matsushita, 
the giant that makes the Panasonic brand, Ibuka and Morita decid- 
ed the only way to survive was to be different. The formula at first 
was simple: find a new piece of technology, then think up a new 
product for it. Early attempts flopped. First was an electric rice 
cooker, a crude wooden device with a heating element in the bot- 
tom that left the rice soggy or frazzled; other false starts included a 
1950 tape recorder—it worked, if anyone could figure a use for it. 
In 1958, after their redesigned tape recorder became popular, 

the two chose a new company name, Sony, from the Latin word 
sonus, for sound. It hinted at where the company’s future lay. The 
first major breakthrough came when Sony started using transistors 


The now 
ubiquitous Walkman, 
the world’s first 
personal stereo tape 
deck, arrives and 
continues Sony's 
tradition of stand- 
alone consumer- 
electronics hits. 


The compact- 
disc player is 
launched to 
worldwide acclaim. 
It becomes the first 
digital consumer- 
electronics product 
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to make radios. The transistor was invented in the U.S., but Sony 
proved the master at fashioning it into products. In 1957 it produced 
the first pocket-size radio—and Japan’s first transistor radio for ex- 
port. In 1960 it came out with an even more radical product—an 
all-transistorized television with minimalist looks and a rounded 
screen that is now considered a touchstone of postmodern design. 
Again, design and function merged into an electronic epiphany 

Through the 1960s, rivals would wait and see how Sony’s prod- 
ucts fared in the market, then copy them. In 1979 Sony introduced 
the Walkman, which, besides adding a Japanese contribution to the 
English language, offered a fresh dimension to design: no new tech- 
nology, just the vision of a new life-style. Morita had seen people 
lugging huge radios and tape recorders on their shoulders, looking 
uncomfortable and disturbing other 
people, His daughter ran upstairs the 
moment she came home so she could 
put a tape in her machine. Ibuka 
complained of the weight of the tape 
recorder and headphones he carried 
to listen to music. As Morita wrote, 
famously, “I do not believe that any 
amount of market research could 
have told us that the Sony Walkman 
would be successful.” 


ut in the digital age, tech- 

nological advances come so 

fast to so many companies 

that Sony is having a hard- 

er time than ever keeping 

its edge. And Sony’s old 
visionaries are no longer around 
Morita and Ibuka were already 
memories in 1995, when Ohga an 
nounced he would take a back seat 
as company chairman, leaving the 
day-to-day running of the company 
to Nobuyuki Idei, a former market 
ing chief. Idei does not inspire the 
awe his predecessors did: he joined Sony out of college and is 
known jokingly as the salaryman shacho (president). 

The question now is whether Sony under Idei can use digital 
technology to marry audio and video that will produce an array of 
indispensable new consumer products. Though Idei may lack his 
predecessors’ technical prowess, he makes up for it in vision. He 
likes to remind colleagues, “We cannot live by the Walkman 
alone.” In his two years as Sony president, he has overseen a host 
of 21st century efforts, from the development of Dvp players to 
an ambitious plan, announced last month, to vault Sony into the 
world of satellite broadcasting 

Despite that expansion, it may be Sony’s traditional strengths 
smart marketing and a knack for meeting consumers’ needs—that 
keep the company’s products on everyone’s living-room shelves 
Acknowledges chief technology officer Minoru Morio: “Technol 
ogy in and of itself does not make a good business.” 

Other Japanese agree that the key to success in the digital age 
is to celebrate technology rather than hide it away. Says Masayuki 
Kurokawa, a noted designer and architect: “The next era is about 


The Play- 
Station video-game 
system quickly 
grabs 80% of the 
U.S.’s 32-bit market 


The easy-to-use 
8-mm Handy- 
cam becomes 
the scourge of 
graduations and 
vacations 
everywhere. 


from Sega and 
Nintendo, Sony's 
more seasoned 
competitors. 





the relation between humans and objects. Designers have to 
make things humans can love and that fit in with their life-style.” 

Since his promotion, Idei has provided a series of clues to the 
future as envisioned by Sony. He has fired top management at Co- 
lumbia TriStar Pictures, the Hollywood studio that Sony acquired 
in 1989. But his biggest directive so far has been to reinvigorate the 
company’s personal-computer program—the very operation Idei 
managed in the early 1980s, when Sony abandoned it as an also-ran 

Slickly designed in mauve and gray by PlayStation wizard Go- 
to, with sliding doors to the tower panels like the doors in old Japan- 
ese homes, the Sony PC differs little from other computers on the 
inside, its revolutionary appearance concealing a rather workaday 
PC. Executives say they aren’t eyeing the traditional PC market. 
Instead the idea is to experiment, 
because someday PC-like boxes 
will fulfill most if not all consumers’ 
needs. The multimedia computer 
is a kind of training program for 
Sony, says Idei. 

Sony has also come out with a 
dizzying array of other new digital 
products. The company’s digital still 
camera, the Cyber Shot, stores im 
ages on chips, which can be trans 
ferred to a VCR or a personal comput 
er. A new portable head-mounted 
video player, the Glasstron, may do 
for video what the Walkman did fo1 
audio. Says Rick Doherty of the En- 
visioneering Group, a high-tech Sea- 
ford, New York, consulting firm: “It 
was the most satisfying [movie] ex 
perience I've ever had. The cinema 
screen was floating right in front of 
me.” Sony's biggest gamble is a stake 
in Japan Sky Broadcasting, a digi 
tal satellite broadcaster half owned 
by Rupert Murdoch that will start 
beaming 12 channels into Japan this 
month, increasing to 150 next year. The idea here is the same as buy- 


Imagining the future, four 
Sony products for the 21st 
century, front to back: MD 
Walkman, Cyber Shot, DVD 
Handycam and Data Eata 


ing up record companies in the past: to dispense with worries about 
whether software providers will latch on to the new technology 
The new age means designers will need a fresh set of skills 
Working on a graphic interface for digital satellite TV is Yukiko Oku- 
ra, a certified master of shodo, a type of calligraphy in which dra- 
matic brushstrokes render Japanese characters in forms that can 
appear either startling or calm. She says both interface design and 
calligraphy demand a similar equipoise, but “shodo is totally analog.” 
Niitsu, for one, confesses to a sense of crisis as a designer entering 
the new age. “I have to change my values and way of thinking.” 
Of course, no one at Sony will talk about its really new products, 
like the new-generation PC the company plans for later this year. 
Yet Idei stresses that the company’s vision goes far beyond putting 
every bit of Sony technology in one box. Televisions and PCs will re- 
main separate for years, says Idei. But the margin for creativity in 
both such boxes is huge, and there is little doubt that the future at 
Sony is still in its designers’ dreams. They have taken one maxim to 
heart: nothing that looks back is going to make it to tomorrow. @ 


The “PC by 
Sony” is introduced 
with souped-up audio 
and video to highlight 
the strengths of 
Sony's software and 
to prepare for 
Nobuyuki Idei’s 
foreseen digital 
convergence. 


Sony 
concedes the battle 
over the digital- 
videodisc format to 
Toshiba and Time 
Warner. However, 
the war in the 
consumer 
marketplace is yet 
to be fought. 
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In the world of high-technology, 


everything looks a little like Taiwan. 


Because with years of production 
expertise, and with world-class 
designers and engineers, Taiwan has 
risen to the top rung of Asian 
development. Take PCs, for example. 
Taiwan makes and exports more 


motherboards than any other country. 


But the best part is, for all this cutting 
edge technology and quality, you still 
get great pricing. It’s called VALUE. 


And it’s what every buyer looks for. 


At the Taipei World Trade Center, you 
can see the dynamos of Taiwan under 
one roof, especially at world-class 
Taipei Trade Shows. And at TWTC’s 
International Trade Mart, you can see 
more than 300,000 product samples 
from Taiwan manufacturing networks 


spread from Bangkok to Beijing. 
,1PEI WORLD ; 


So get a byte of Asia. Get to TWTC. 





TRADE CENTER 


Operated by 
China External Trade Development Council 
5 Hsinyi Ad., Sec. 5, Taipei, Tarwan, R.0.C 
Tol: 886-2-725-1111, Fax: 886-2-725-1314 
hitp: /www.cetra.org.tw 
deshows.org 


WHERE HIGH-TECH eee ye 
Q@% Sn.. 


As international Trade Building 
Taipe! international Convention Center 
Branch oftices In U.S.A. 


Tol: 1-212-730-4466, 1-415-788-4304 
1-312-803-8888, 1-305-477-9696 











VIDEO GAMING’S 
NEW 3-D 
GIGABABES HAVE. . . 












otcha! 


After nearly two 


decades of crude, 


male, bone-crushing 


hegemony, saucy 
new female video- 
game heroines 
are creating a 
sensation among 
their brutish rivals 
elatemdatciig 
adolescent male 


manipulators 
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LARA CROFT 


This is one young lady the 
boys have no problem 
ahem, identifying with 
Tomb Raider's English rose 
Lara Croft, according to her 
screen bio, was born an 
aristocrat but was sadly 
“unable to stand the 
suffocating atmosphere of 
upper-class British society 
So she turned to a life of 
action, adventure and very 
tight Lycra. Lara is the star 
of the best-selling Sony 
PlayStation game, where 
the audience is less than 
3% female. “She's not in 
there to appeal to girls,” 
says Laura Groppe, founder 
of cbD-ROM developer 
GirlGames. The boys, 
however, like her just fine 
Next up: record and film 
deals. 
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tutus with thigh-high hose 
are the rage. All's well but 
for pesky renegade 
physicist Dr. Edward 
Bilstein, who threatens to 
destroy humanity. 
Mercifully, in Capcom's Star 
Gladiator game, Earth is 

| blessed with expert gymnast 
June Lin Milliam, right. 
Morphing her gymnastic 
prowess into deadly 
somersaults, Milliam sets 
out to avenge her father's 
death (at the hands of 
Bilstein), save the planet 
and get in shape for the 
2352 Summer Olympics. 


( 
CHUN LI 


Games featuring head-to- 
head fighting have 
dominated arcade action 
since the decade began. 
And Street Fighter 2 was 
there to throw the first 
punch. Players can choose 
from a menu of ethnic and 
national caricatures as their 
onscreen alter egos. This 
thunder-thighed Chinese 
mainiander, left, could be 
your babe de combat. She 
is such an icon of popular 
culture that Jackie Chan did 
a fight scene in pigtails and, 
in 1992's City Hunter, 
replicated her inverted 
helicopter kick for 
audiences all over Asia. 
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JANET 
MARSHALL 


In Virtua Cop 2, Marshall, 
right, joins a team of guy 
heroes for a Robocop-style 
plot: blow away the 
criminals menacing Virtua 
City. Never mind that the 
first-person point of view 
means you never see your 
character—male or not 
s during game play; there's 
+ little question who looks 
better in Kevlar. 


KITANA 
AND JADE 


Let's get right to the point: 
these girls kill people for 

a living. And if their 
enthusiastic attitude in 
Mortal Kombat is any 
indication, it's a really fun 
job. Leggy Kitana’s 
delicate fans, for instance, 
may look demure, but 
they're generally used to 
decapitate hapless male 
competitors. Her pal Jade 
uses that long purple pole 
to eviscerate opponents 
with the careless dexterity 
of an overworked Benihana 
chef. Is there some latent 
sexual-political message 
here? Says David 
Schwartz, director of third 
party technology at Midway 
Games: “Females offer a 
fresh perspective on the 
game.” And the skintight 
singlets, thigh-high boots 
and seductive veils? “After 
all,” he says, “our target 
audience is males between 
the ages of 14 and 30." 





Tomb Raider, one of 1996's 





ara Croft is a babe. 
But the sex appeal 
runs deeper than the 
vise-tight aqua tank 
top and the leg-hug- 
ging shorts. The real 


charm comes from 





her twin .45-cal. pis 
tols, her machine gun and her 
rifle-fast punches. Croft looks 
great, but she also kills people 


(and other assorted beasts) in 


hottest video games. And ado- 
lescent boys can’t seem to get 
enough of her. For thousands of 


them, the after-school hours are 


games weren't created in the 
U.S., they still sell here. Anne 
Moloering, a Sega marketer, says 
attitudes are changing faster than 
demographics: “The target play- 
ers are still 13 to 18 years old, 
with males dominating play of 
the consoles and a more even 
mix on PCs, but there’s a strong 
demand for games with strong 
women , A home version of 
Virtua Fighter 2 is Sega’s biggest 
hit for the Saturn system; one 
magazine ad last Christmas sold 
it with the clenched fist of one 
of the game’s women fighters 
Sarah, and the line “You fight 
like a girl” became the ultimate 


spent jacking into their Sony 
PlayStations and Sega Saturns 
in the persona of Croft instead 
of any of the muscle-bound 
male bimbos who have domi- 
nated the post-Pong era 
There’s not much mystery 
to the appeal. “If you're going to 
be playing a game for hours on 


end, it’s far more attractive to 


HOMPSON 


Initially assigned to keep 
vacationing N.Y.P.D. detective 
John McClane out of trouble, 
this young L.A. cop from Die 
Hard Arcade is soon at his 
side kickboxing terrorists. 
“We took great pains so the 
females move like women,” 
says Sega art director Bob 
Steel, “getting the right body 
weight and momentum.” 


compliment 

Steve Hutchins and Ben 
Fisher, two Sega designers work 
ing to transfer an arcade shooter 
named after the Die Hard movies 
to home xaming consoles see 
technology helping to drive the 
creation of female leads. “Fifteen 
years ago, the humanoids in De- 


stare at a nice female bum than 
the back of a bloke,” jokes Adrian Smith 


tam director of game development at Britain’s 
Core Design Ltd., where Lara Croft was 


born in late 1995 and is now being revamped 
for Christmas 1997. Even if Croft's explorer 
shorts—which stop where the thighs start, just 
above the garter holsters for her .45s—don’t 
represent a departure from the tiny waists and 
big breasts that are standard issue for most 
video-game females, Jeremy Smith, Core’s 
founder, declares the character an “absolute 
breakaway. When we started, everyone was 





doing ripped Schwarzeneggers. 
Croft is not alone. Street Fighter, Mortal 
Kombat and the handful of other popular com- 
bat games also feature fighting females whose 
speed and agility are effective against stronger 
male opponents. Maybe it’s significant that 
many are created in the East, where stylishly 
violent Japanese cartoons (called anime) and 
over-the-top Hong Kong action movies have 
supplied pop culture with women heroes 
Sega’s Virtua Fighter 3, the current coin- 
operated graphics miracle includes three fe- 
male martial-arts masters. And even if these 





fender were four pixels tall,” 
says Fisher. “But now,” Hutchins adds, “we 
can see the bodies—the clothing, the faces—so 
the personality of the characters is naturally 
becoming a bigger part of the game design.” 
Tomb Raider’s Adrian Smith says the idea 
for nimble game play preceded the choice of the 
hero’s sex. “It was important that the character 
jump up and climb or shimmy across ledges 
with more interaction between the onscreen 
character and the environment. When the de 
signer came up with the initial sketches 
everyone liked how light on her toes she was 
And there’s the 
fact that George Lucas probably would have 


how good at getting away 


sued us if we'd made her a man 
But Roberta Williams, a founder of Sierra 
On-Line and one of the first commercial com- 
puter-game developers, doesn’t think Croft and 
her sisters represent much more than the con 
tinued reign of arcade action and male tastes 
in today’s computer games. “Guys don’t mind 
being girls in these, as long as the characters 
are still dominating and controlling,” she says 
And as long as they've got attributes that are 
appealing to them, if you catch my drift.” & 
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Ot Miracles? 


The fate of handheld 
personal computers 
once looked grim. But 
with the recent debut 
of Microsoft's Windows 
CE operating system, 
palmtops found a new 
reason to live. Happy 
days may be just 


around the corner 


CASIO CASSIOPEIA 11: 


handheld has a deal with pager service 
SkyTel for reliable E-mail capabilities 
It’s bundled with Information Manager; 
QV Camera Connection software that 
can download, store and display images 
onscreen; and LandWare Financial 
Consultant. Field tester Jeff Wagg 
notes, “The interface is comfortable 
and familiar. I like the keyboard and 
pen. Handwriting recognition isn’t 
necessary. Battery life isn’t great. The 
unit feels like a calculator. And a built-in 
modem would be a welcome addition.” 
$499 to $599 


COMPAQ PC COMPANION 


Comes with Mail on the Run!, which 
provides access to E-mail systems like 
Microsoft Mail. Like Casio, Compaq will 













join with SkyTel for wireless two-way 
messaging. The PC Companion will also 
be bundled with Desktop to Go, software 
that converts WordPerfect and other 
desktop programs to CE format. Field 
tester Robert Morella reports, “The 
Companion is a rugged, well-designed 
unit with good battery life. The mono 
chrome display has good clarity and fea 
tures a cool blue backlight. The keyboard 
is surprisingly easy to use despite its 
small size.” $499 to $599 


Where to find it? (see sour 
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PHILIPS VELO 1 tie feature- 


packed Velo 1 will hit stores in mid- 
spring. What separates this unit from the 
current crop of palmtops is a built-in 
19.2-kbps modem with fax-send 
capability, as well as the Velo Voice 
Memo, an integrated digital voice 
recorder. Field tester Steve Sparks 
says, “The modem doesn’t seem to put a 
great strain on the batteries, nor does it 
seem to slow the system down. The 
browser provides a readable image of 
most Web pages at a reduced scale. The 
recording quality of the Voice Memo is 
poor, but will be helpful for people on 
the run.” $599 to $699 
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Quelle keeps 
up to speed 
with his Casio 


Reinhardt 


Like a growing number of folks 
whose tasks take them far from 
desktop PCs and company E- 
mail, Reinhardt Quelle, 29, a soft- 
ware-marketing consultant based 
in San Francisco, must stay ahead 
of the digital curve. He needs to 
browse the Web for the latest software offerings, schedule 
meetings with clients and take notes—and carry everything 
to meetings around the Bay Area, then home to Sausalito. 

A laptop is too clunky, “It’s a matter of accessibility,” 
he says. Quelle’s solution: Casio’s 13-o0z., 7-in.-by-4-in. 
Cassiopeia, one of the new handheld PCs running Mi- 
crosoft’s special operating system Windows CE, a lean 
clone of Windows 95. 

Quelle’s not alone. Win CE, new last fall, has pumped 
fresh life and hope into the stagnant portable-device mar- 


ket. The Yankee Group, an industry-analysis firm based in 
Boston, reports that 1.1 million palmtops were sold last year. 
In 1997, in great part because of the debut of Win CE, Yan- 
kee predicts a jump to 1.8 million units, and to 5 million 
units a year by 2002. Win CE’s code name in development 
was Pegasus, the winged horse of myth. So far, however, the 
street version is more of a Clydesdale: it hauls the freight 
with muscle but without much flash and dash. 

Still, CE has the makings of a Thoroughbred. Unlike 
most ppas, which are really electronic desk diaries, Win CE 
includes real word processing, spreadsheet, communica- 
tions and Internet-access programs. Along with the Casio 
Cassiopeia are Compaq’s PC Companion, Hitachi’s HPC, 
available later this month ($499 to $599), NEC’s Mobile Pro 
($499 to $649) and Philips Electronics Velo 1. Hewlett 
Packard’s HP300LX will roll out in May ($499 to $699). 
All come with a choice of either two or four MB or RAM. 

Those 40 or older should wear their bifocals or con- 
tacts: the 5-in.-by-3-in. screens are a challenge. Some 
users may be uncomfortable typing on a keyboard sized 
for Ren & Stimpy. In any case, it beats dragging around 
a desktop. —8Y J.D. REED. WITH REPORTING BY LISA GRANATSTEIN 


Where to find it? (see source box page 22 


Windows CE devices may be 
getting all the attention, but the 
two most established palmtops 
are hardly dimming their 
screens and slinking off the digi- 
tal stage. At its price point and 
with its seamless desktop inte- 
gration, the Pilot leads the cate- 
gory with 28% of the U.S. mar- 
ket. Psion, based in Britain, is 
also keeping a stiff upper lip, 
sticking to a proprietary inter- 
face and hoping to keep cus- 
tomers. Yankee Group's Phillip 
Redman warns against discount- 
ing loyalty. “Users,” he believes, 
“aren't going to dump their 
whole system and switch over.” 

















PSION 
Pee 
Weighing just under 
10 02., the Psion 
Series 3c holds its 
own. Unlike W 2 
units, it con S 
directly to almost 
any printer. A mo 
dem or PC-card 
adapter gives it Inter- 
net, E-mail, Web and 
fax capabilities, plus 
word-proc ng 
applications compati 
ble with Microsoft 

nd 














PILOT 
ne 


U.S. Robotics’ Pilot 





5000 features its 

it operating 
alm OS. The 
personal or 





system 
5 






) 2 
ganizer gives you the 
choice of using either 
Graffiti, an alpha 
numeric handwriting 
recognition system for 
note taking, or an on 
screen keyboard. The 
HotSync button trans- 
fers data to the PC 
Modem capability is 
coming soon. $249. 
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AM D’S BIG DREAM The company hopes its K6 chip will boost sales 


n the land of giants, you can’t ex- 
pect to win many wrestling match- 
es. But sometimes just surviving is 
enough. That seems to be the case 
with computer chipmaker Ad- 
vanced Micro Devices as it takes 
on the biggest daddy of ’em all, Intel. 

No one expects AMD to dethrone 
the champ, which, with its powerful 
franchise in microprocessors, promis- 
es to reign supreme for years. But 
AMD, all but left for dead last sum- 
mer, has engineered a comeback that 
is catching Wall Street’s eye. From 
September through January, the stock 
bolted from $12 to $35. 

Behind that surge is a sense that 
the company’s costly acquisition of ri- 
val NexGen Inc. is finally paying off. 
NexGen has given AMD some sea- 
soned high-tech executives, including 
NexGen founder S. Atiq Raza and Vin- 
od Dham, who before joining NexGen 
helped design the Pentium chip for 
Intel. More important, the deal has 
given AMD a leg up on developing a 
next-generation chip, called the K6. 
AMD’s own design wasn’t as good 
as NexGen’s and wouldn’t have been 
out until 1999. Now, the K6, which is 
as good as or better than Intel’s Pen- 
tium Pro models, will bow this spring. 
Analysts say AMD could sell 5 million 
of them this year, generating about 
$800 million in revenue. 

There is always the chance that In- 
tel will cut prices to keep its virtual 
monopoly in microprocessors. And 
there are questions about AMD’s oth- 
er businesses. If the K6 catches on, 
that won't matter. Earnings per share 
should rise to $1.75 this year and $3.50 
next year, vs. a 64¢ loss in 1996. a 


EXPERT OPINIONS 


EDELSTONE 
Prudential Sec. 





Morgan Stanley 

@ Nearing release of Early bull on this 
stock sees lots of 
room still to run 

@ Orders have been 
strong; momentum 
is building 


BUY 


a K6 microprocessor 
equal to Pentium 

@ Big margin, earn- 
ings, revenue growth 
in the next two years 


BUY 





After a tough 12 months, AMD 
stock began picking up in the fall, 
based on prospects for its new K6 
microprocessor, which promises 
to be the equal of the Pentium 
Pro. Analysts believe the stock 
still has plenty of room to rise. 


NYSE: AMD 
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WHOM TO FEAR 
Ges its biggest challenge 

, which dominates the 

essor market. But 


fices in line. They'll 
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AMD's revenues should explode 
as the K6 microprocessor 
generates as much as 

$800 million in sales this year 
and $3 billion next year. If the 
K6 catches on, AMD could 
capture up to 30% of the 
microprocessor market. 
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THE LINEUP 


The K6 microprocessor is what 


all the fuss has been about lately. 


It tested faster than the Pentium 
Pro, AMD says, and would be its 
first chip to compete on equal 
terms, But more than 60% of 
AMD’s 1996 revenue came from 
other product segments. 
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IN THE NUMBERS 


After a disastrous 1996, 
when the K5 microprocessor 
proved disappointing, things 
look a whole lot better for this 
year. Earnings per share 
should recover fully and grow 
an average of 20% annually 
over the next five years. 
Margins are also looking up. 
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In civilized countries, the poets advise the politicians. 





"ke & && — A triumphant return... it underscores 
where his influence is felt — everywhere. Black 
music as we hear it today wouldn't exist without 
Curtis Mayfield.” — Rolling Stone 
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HOW WE FOUND IT ON THE WEB 
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PALS SPIKE 

AND REX ARE 

GAME FOR THEIR 
OWN JOHN OLERUD 


Rookie 


Baseball Card 


PAINTER 
DEREK REIST 
REQUEST 





TUAL 


Caller of 
Nork by 


Cenk Close 


CAN THE NET 

HELP ASPIRING 
ACTOR NED 
STRESEN-REUTER GET 


A Hollywood 


Break? 


So how hard can it be to nab a rookie 
card online? While the Boys of Sum- 
mer start to work off their winter flab 
tossing balls, we kick back and let our 
fingers do the walking. To find for 
mer Blue Jays firstie-phenom John 
Olerud, we type his name and “rook- 
ie card” into HotBot’s search field 


We hunker down with our wine and 
cheese and check out Yahoo!, a Web 
indexing service. Though tempted to 
click on its People Search to see if 
Close is listed, we remain focused. We 
hit “arts and humanities” and then 
narrow the search further by clicking 


on artists. We find one gallery 


-_MCI 
For rising star Ned Stresen-Reuter 
the hard work of breaking into the big 
time has just begun. First step on 
the road to Oscar: posting a virtual 
headshot and scanning Casting no- 
tices across the Internet. Does such a 
service exist? We cast his lot with 


Magellan and then cross our fingers 


Photography for TIME Digital by JAMES KEYSER 





The World Wide Web has evolved into a cyber-Casbah where you can find almost 


anything. TIME DIGITAL asked four curious surfers what nuggets theyd like to land 


WWW.ONLINESPORTS.COM 
We're delivered a curve ball: HotBot, 
which uses a program called Slurp 
the Web Hound to collect more than 
10 million pages a day, offers up a link 
to one site that advertises an auto- 
graphed Olerud rookie card for $48— 
plus shipping and handling. Yikes! 


The guy only hit .274 last season. 


WWW.CS.COLOSTATE. 
EDU/~DREILING/ 
SMARTFORM.HTML 
This requires a meta-search. In- 
stead of using one search engine at a 
time, we check several at once. 
SawvySearch may have a long uRL, 
but it’s certainly worth the trip. We 


type in Chuck Close and begin. 


WWW.HOLLYWOOD 
SHOPPING.COM 
Several links pop up offering advice 
on how to make it big. Not a bad 
start. Everyone can use a tip or two. 
One link, Hollywood Net, dishes 
the dirt, provides a Rolodex of casting 
agents and even an actors’ lounge for 


a wide range of “expert advice.” 


WWW.LDIRECT.COM/SAM- 
PLE/HOMEBASE.HTML 
We bring in a relief pitcher, the Alta 
Vista (www.altavista.digital.com) 
search engine. Two hits look like win- 
ners. JAC Cards offers Olerud and five 
other players for five bucks. But since 
we just need Olerud, we'll go with 


Home Base’s deal for 25¢. A steal. 


WWW.INFOSEEK.COM 
Bingo. Looks like this guy has an 
electronic following. At the Chuck 
Close Reference Page listed with 
InfoSeek we find the latest on Close 
exhibits and dealers, including 
info on a New York City show later 
this month, where real art will beat 


the virtual surfing hands down. 


WWW.BUZZNYC.COM 


Now that we've got more advice than 
we'd care for, we're ready to send 
Ned’s eager electronic mug shot Web- 
ward. CenterStageBuzz puts head 
shots and résumés into an online 
talent bank for $60 a year. Want a 
career coach? An answering service? 


They're there too. All Ned needs is luck. 
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Compatibility Not quite a clone. The term IBM compatible 


on a software package means it runs on PCs, not Mac intoshes or UNIX 


computers. The designation should make a bow to reality and be called 
Windows 95 compatible, the operating system that drives most PCs 


Customer ~ 


Support 

























CPU Your PC’s brain stem, the central 


processing unit makes a computer com- 
pute. Contained on a chip called a micro- 
processor, the cpu performs arithmetic 
and logic operations. The cpu's muscle, the 
millions of instructions per second (MIPs) it 
can perform, benchmarks PC power. Cur 
rently, Intel’s Pentium 200, which rips 
along at 100 to 168 mips, leads the parade 


CAD Although the acronym sounds as if it applies 


to a digital Don Juan, computer-aided design soft- 


Ot 4 01 a new grading system, but a 


computer language developed at Bell Labs 
in the mid-’70s. Programmers love its flex- 
ibility, but it still looks like Greek. To con- 
vert Fahrenheit to centigrade, C++ uses 


ware lets designers and engineers make three- 
dimensional models of everything from wing chairs 
to widgets. CAD requires a muscular machine, such as 
a Silicon Graphics Indy, and peripherals, including main () 

float fahr; 

printf (“Enter Fahrenheit 
scanf (“%f", &fahr) 


printf (“Celsius is %f\n”, (fahr-32) °5/9) 


special monitors, light pens and plotters. What makes 
the program so power hungry is not only its graphics 
capabilities but also its ability to adjust immediately 
all the remaining values of a product’s design after 
one detail is modified 


Crash Total meltdown. A program freezes or aborts on the screen, or your computer stops working. Either 


your PC has malfunctioned or your software has glitched. Big time. If a program freezes up in Windows 95, press 
CTRL+ALT+DEL. A menu will then let you try to close the afflicted software. A thermonuclear PC explosion is called 
ahead crash, which happens when the armature that tracks and reads data just millimeters above your hard drive's 
surface accidentally scratches the sensitive drive. Kiss everything on the computer goodbye. Still, if you want to 
have some fun while waiting for the rescue team, you can impress gearhead friends by telling them you've expe- 
rienced an “abend” (abnormal end), official nerdese for a big bomb. Once they leave your office, you can drop 
your cool and collapse in a moaning heap to mourn the Nobel-prize caliber memo the PC just ate 


CD-ROM he storage medium called compact disc read-only mem 


ory. Those shiny wafers that slip into your computer can hold the equiva- 
lent of 250,000 pages of text or some 20,000 images about the capacity of 
1,000 floppy dises. The technology works by means of a powerful light 
beam that “reads” microscopic pits on the lower surface of the spinning 


disc, translating its ls and Os into a stream of data 


Clone A Madonna look-alike? Sort of 


The term describes computer hardware or 
software that while it may not look like the 
original, has ideally 100% of its functional- 
ity. In the early days of digital, a clone was 
a PC that performed exactly like an IBM 
desktop machine. Given the rapid shift of 


Ha! Service that manufacturers offer to buyers includes mailing in ma market positions, maybe IBM's home PCs 
chines for a fix and Websites where users can ask questions. In an ideal these days should be known as clones of 
digital world, when something goes blooey, you call customer support Dell, Micron and Gateway, the nation’s hot 
and a technician diagnoses your glitch. You also might win the lottery mail-order sellers 
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e 
MMX 
Factor 


Intel's new chip 
technology 
promises to turn 
PCs into 
multimedia 
workhorses, 
boosting sound, 
video and 
processing 
capabilities. But 
the best new 
software is yet to 
come. Here are 


the details 
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EVER WONDER WHY movies look 


so much crisper on your TV screen than 
on your computer monitor? The irony of 
personal computers is that for all their 
processing power, hard-disk space and 
myriad technological advances, they 
still fall short of relatively low-tech ma- 
chines in key areas such as video quali- 
ty. Intel hopes to change all that with 
its new Pentium processors with MMX 
technology. 

MMxX (a trade name that stands for 
nothing) is a set of new instructions that 
enable Pentium chips to process data up 
to eight times as fast as before, stream- 
lining the repetitive calculations re- 
quired to process sound, graphics and 
animation files, The result is richer, more 
detailed graphics and smoother sound 
and video playback in games, video con- 
ferencing and educational titles. 

The new chips do more than speed 
multimedia, though. In a separate im- 


provement, Intel has doubled the amount 
of internal memory (called cache) in its 
new processors in order to improve 
overall processing efficiency and boost 
system performance by about 10%. 
While the added cache will speed 
any application from word processing to 
E-mail, you won't get the MMX-specif- 
ic improvements until you buy pro- 
grams especially designed for MMX. 
Only a couple dozen applications—in- 
cluding the home-design package Visu- 
al Home ($60; 800-242-4546) and GT 
Interactive’s action game Rebel Moon 
Rising ($50; 800-610-4847)—have been 
optimized for MMX to date. Their fluid 
3-D scenes look great, and Intel's video- 
phone technology (available in March) 
is yet another promising application, 
but you'll have to wait until 1998 to see 
a fuller choice of MMxX titles (more than 
100). Until then, you can wait—and 
save—for that new PC. s 
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How to set up your 


Home Theater 





The perfect home 
theater is a marriage 
of technology and, 
frankly, bucks. Here's 
arundown of the key 


ingredients 


To 50 


TIME FOR A NEW Tv? Why not 


go whole hog with a home-theater sys- 
tem? Yes, it will cost more than a TV 
alone—from $2,000 to more than 
$100,000—and you may have to re- 
arrange (read replace) your living room 
furniture to accommodate the extra 
speakers and a monster-giganto wide- 
screen TV, but the difference is worth 
the hassle. Even Welcome Back, Kotter re- 
runs will be a blissful orgy of sights and 
sounds. Your best bet: shop for all the 
components separately, so you can focus 
your investments on the gear you most 
covet, balancing prices with reality—the 
one thing a really good system will help 
you forget. Here’s a guide to everything 
you need to get started. oe 


1 | Placing a pair of speakers 
behind the couch creates the 
enveloping “surround” part of 
surround sound. They often 
include built-in subwoofers 
for a little extra rattle and 


num 


g Music and sound effects 
get played through especially 
clean, high-quality front 
speakers. If you want that 
real-theater THX wannabe 
sound, don't skimp here 


13} The center speaker, 
which slips above or behind 
the TV, usually handles a 
movie's dialogue, It doesn't 
need to be as expensive or 
techie as the front speakers. 


4 If you want a true home 
theater system, think big 

27 in. and up for your TV 
Standard “direct view” 
televisions go up to 40 in. in 
size, while TVs that rely on 
rear or front projection can 
run to 60 in 


S| The best movie player 
DVD, a digital format avail- 
able this spring. Laser discs 
are also a good option 


G Make sure to get a VCR 
as a backup to your DVD 
player—and to tape your 
favorite TV shows 


The receiver is your home- 
theater system's brain. Pay 
big here: the whole pile of 
gear depends on this gadget 


Illustration for TIME Digital by JARED SCHNEIDMAN 
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TIRED OF 
STARING AT 
NAMES AND 
NUMBERS? 


MapLinx 4.0 gives you a geographical view of your business that a 

spreadsheet, contact manager or database simply can’t deliver 

v Automatically display your customers, prospects, sales marketing 
or other data on detailed maps 


V View the entire country or zoom down to your own neighborhood 
31203-7939 Y Works with ACTI, Access, Excel, dBASE and many more 
04201-7382 ¥ Includes Windows ‘95, 3.1 and NT versions 
9€201-267 With MapLinx 4.0, instant productivity is as easy as the click of a mouse! 
Isn't it time you got the picture? 


be : a Put the power of MapLinx 4.0 to work on your PC today 
‘a Jamaica. “a for only $99.95. Call our toll-free number or visit the 
Am it ’ boy database section of your nearest Computer City, CompUSA, 
5a Pe Egghead, MicroCenter or other fine software retailer. 
p< seenempee: RY : For immediate service call 800-308-5335 
e : . 2 572 y. Suite 180, Dalles 72) 231-1400 voice (972) 248-2490 bas 
Visit ws on the seernet at hitp:/ / wwe saoplen nay 
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For more information contact EMME Interactive 800-424-EMME 


EMMEUSA@aol.com 1200 Summer Street, Stamford, CT 06905 fax: 203-406-4043 
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ture, Beauty, 
Cacemvitimeay il Interactive 


do wr your senses and enrich your 
family’s computing experience 
with the latest CD-ROM titles from 
EMME Interactive. Experience the 
excitement of the NBA, the mystery of 
the red planet—Mars, the beauty of 
great works of art, the simplicity and 
wonder of a child’s view of the Bible. 
All this and so much more awaits you. 


EMME 





INTERACTIVE 


FORM YOUR OWN CORPORATION 
in any state, as low as $45 


ou know the advantages 
of having your own cor- 
poration: Incredible tax 
breaks. Protection of personal 
assets. Attracting investors. 
The Company Corporation 
(TCC) has set up more than 
145,000 corporations in the 
last 24 years 
Most people think you have 
to go through a law firm, pay 
$2,000 to $3,000, wait six 
weeks and be bogged down 
with paperwork, Not so when 


you go through TCC. You can 
incorporate over the phone or 
on-line...for as little as $45, 


plus a filing fee — usually $74 
Now we've made it especially 
easy to incorporate. Call us toll- 
free and we'll do it all by phone, 
including name reservation. 
If you're still unsure about 
incorporating, we'll send you a 


FREE copy of “How to Form 
And Service a Corporation at 
Very Low Cost!” which will 
tell you everything you need to 
know to form your own corpo 
ration in all 50 states...legally, 
quickly, and affordably, with 
maximum protection for your 
personal assets 

Do yourself, your family 
and your business a favor 
Call the number below, or 
contact us on-line, we'll incor- 
porate you within 24 hours! 
It will probably be the smartest 
move you make this year. 
Incorporating is a powerful 
step in controlling your future. 
Take that step today 


1-800-542-2677 
Ext. 6135 


All Corporations Guaranteed 
Legally Correct 
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Save Time. Save Money. 


Jump On The Internet With Hayes 


Gel the ACCURA™ 336 internal and 

external Plug-n-Play Fax Modems. You'll get 
Quarterdeck” InternetSuite2™ to get you on 
the NET fast and easy. CYBERsitter™ to give 
parental control over NET access. And full 
multimedia support including RealAudio 
and QuickTime for Windows video. Also, 
Quarterdeck’s WebTalk™ to let you use youl 
PC just like a phone. Talk over the Internet 
with no long distance charges. And gel a 
Hayes 33.6k bps modem that delivers fast, 
reliable online connections. Call 800-377-4377 


‘or product information, 
call Hayes Fax Response al Hayes 


800-HAYES-FX and select “How fast do you 


document 985 want to get there? 
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We'lllPay Your | @its Offer Has 
Plone Bill! G8) A Really Nice 
3 Ring To It! 


How would you like someone to help pay your phone bill? That's 
just what we'll do when you buy Select Phone. 


This amazing phonebook on CD-ROM Om 
contains every published U.S. business and : 
residential listing. Complete and accurate 

A these listings are instantly searchable by name 
address, city, state, ZIP code, phone number 


SIC code, distance, county, and MSA, then 


ready for you to download and print with ease 
There's no easier way to ring up new business 


Available at the ding retailers and wherever software is sold. 


COMPUSA canna MMGO Cnet OfficeMax 
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How 
to 


DO submit to DBS. Resistance is futile 


DO treat your TV to Joe Kane’s royal tune-up 


DO consider improving your picture 
with pBs. Recommended services are 
DirecTV, EchoStar and Primestar. ($200- 
$400, plus a monthly fee.) 


DONT place ratty speakers and cheap 


cable boxes on or next to your TV, which 
gets agitated (blurs and bounces) in the 
presence of its electromagnetic cousins. 


DO save both your vision and your wal- 
let by turning down the brightness and 
contrast after you get your new set home. 
To seduce your ingenuous eyes, TV man- 
ufacturers and their distributors jack up 
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‘Tune Your TV 


these dials on showroom models. The 
juiced-up image taxes the eyes, shortens 
the screen’s life and sends you back to 
the store for a replacement sooner than 
expected. 


DON’T let Junior’s insatiable Nintendo 


habit warp his mind and your TV set. Im- 
ages continuously lodged in the same lo- 
cation on your screen can become em- 
blazoned there permanently. The same 
irritating process transpires with net- 
works’ strategically placed logos, which 
can leave their brand even after you’ve 
switched channels. 





DON’T stick anything magnetic near your box 





It's not as easy 
as you think. 
We offer the 
following 
advice for 
getting the 
most out of 
your set, 
gathered from 
the upper 
stratosphere of 
videophiledom 
and rendered 
into laymans 
English for 
your viewing 


enjoyment 


DON’T offer Mario permanent residency 


DO get ahold of Joe Kane’s instructional 
disc, Video Essentials. It takes you to 
school on the dos and do-not-dos of 
video tuning. One catch: Video Essen- 
tials is available only on laser disc. But 
for those of you who weren't suckered 
into buying a laser disc, there's still 
hope. In March, V.E. will be out on Dvp. 
($49.95, 800-USA-DISC.) 


DONT watch TV in the dark. It puts 


you to sleep and damages your eyes. A 
light source emanating from behind the 
TV set will afford you hours of safe and 
comfortable TV goodness. Stay tuned. & 
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Dow Jones Stake of 4.6% Is Acquired 
By Fund Led by Investor Michael Price 


By Susan Puuuam . Price 
Staff Reporter of Tix Wass Syma Joummas, “heed ask hag srabmelprmpan tines 





Published 1/29/97 in Tie Wall Street Journal 


When we called Michael Price an $.O.B. on the cover of FORTUNE in December, we figured he might just cancel his 
subsenption. But a recent article in The Wall Street Journal revealed that he decided to invest over $150 million in Dow Jones & 


Co, after reading our February 3, 1997, issue. Sounds like he remains one of the more than 4 million* 
influential readers who look to FORTUNE for the most useful and compelling business FOR’ I UNE 


journalism in the world. To keep your own edge, subscribe now by calling 1-800-828-2324 WHERE BUSINESS IS GOING 
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A ON CHES. A 


SUNDAY 


MARCH 17 


If the thought of green beer and shamrock shakes is 
not enough to put you in that ST. PATRICK'S DAY mood, 


then pick up your own Irish screen saver at 


www. learncd.com/~jgraves/stpat.htmi, or, to get your 
brogue up, check out the history of Irish coffee and a 


recipe for that favorite of the Emerald Isle at 
www.cocktail.com/holiday/irish/irish1 html. 
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TUESDAY 


MARCH 4 

U2’s latest album POP 
hits the stores. Its 
techno sounds may be 
just the beachhead 
electro-dance music 
needs on this side of 
the Atlantic. 


MARCH 25 > 
RCA 
manufactures 
the FIRST 
COLOR-TV sets 
in 1954. The 
price: $1,000 
each, 


Better pick up 
some TurboTax 
Deluxe software 
or sharpen those 
pencils. TAX DAY 
is only a week 
away. 


APRIL 15 

LEONARDO DA VINCI, painter of 
the Mona Lisa and the Renaissance 
thinker whose sketches foresaw 
movable bridges and flying machines 
(but not the $30.8 million Bill Gates 
paid for Da Vinci's Codex in 1994), 
would have been 545 today. 


beumae UR E 


WEDNESDAY 


BA) Eves 00 UK 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 














Seattle. Expect some 
sniggering about 
Jeffrey Katzenberg's 
resemblance to Sonic 
the Hedgehog. 
29 
5 
“24 HOURS IN CYBERSPACE,” 
a photography exhibition of the 
Internet's impact on people's lives 
around the world, runs through mid- 
April at the National Museum of 
American History's Taylor Gallery in 
Washington, 
10 < APRIL 12 
In 1961 Soviet 
cosmonaut Yuri Gagarin 
became THE FIRST MAN 
IN SPACE when he 
orbited the earth for 
89 min. 6 sec. aboard 
Vostok |. 
17 19 





Sony's latest gee-whiz product, THE DVD PLAYER, hits 
Stores this month. After a very un-Sony maneuver—teaming 
up with market rivals to produce an industry software 
standard—Sony hopes to shed the Betamax albatross. 
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What does he know 
about his hard drive? 
it’s where all his ideas live. Or die. 
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Can a hard drive be expressions? Thoughts? Theories? Naturally. Your life’s on 
it. Day in and day out, your hard drive's at work without you even noticing it. 
And when you want anything from it, it works with a quiet little beep. 

Of course, there are hard drives and then there are hard drives. So why 
keep your life on anything but the most reliable one? A Western Digital drive. 

Western Digital makes the world’s most recommended hard drives. We offer 
a whole line of high-quality Enhanced IDE and SCSI drives. Drives for your 
personal life. Drives for your business. Drives for every aspect of your life. 

You know what you have to lose. So visit the Western Digital website at 
www.wdc.com/time or call us at 1-888-4WD-DRIVE (493-3748), extension 212. 


©1997 Western Digital Corporation 
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THE NEW NEC MOBILEPRO” HPC. PC ESSENTIALS IN A SLIGHTLY 
SMALLER PACKAGE. Introducing yet anothe 


NEC Computer Systems. The NEC MobilePro HP{ 





MICROSOFT’ WINDOWS’ CE OPERATING SYSTEM. The NEC M 


with t ew Microsoft Window 
Yesigned for . = a 
(fp : rk 
ay iy W M 
Microsoft® 
Windows CE cxUer 

while sta i f ovie 
QUICK AND PAINLESS PC CONNECTIVITY. Want t 


Need to know the ext ate of the 


e PCMCIA slot 


YES. 


18 17 A PC OR 1S IT A POCKET ORGANIZER? 





yut 
| pe Sf 
Vier 
ake 
= Wi ft Pocket WV 
ePro HP t ant Mier Bi ohirik 
t 2-4MB RAM 
w work j 
PCMCTIA Card Slot 
whether it's a document RISC Microproce 
an address, you'll always Instant Synchronization 


to-date informatior 


SEE, 


FORM AND FUNCTION. The NEC MobilePro HPC was designed with 


i. Useability 


y. It may t mal i weigh less than a 


rot 7 keyboard, Its 
f key | nt ofaf 
bright LCD touch ) ve to the pe 
wse elfic yt { 
f NEC 
y f 
NEC h | HP We 
where the similarity ends 
elaiier ne t you, call 1-888-306-4636 


HEAR AND FEEL THE DIFFERENCE.” 
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POWER TO 
THE PEOPLE 





Deregulation is shaking up the utility industry. 
Expect cheaper electricity and more confusion 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


ON’T LOOK NOW, BUT AFTER 
shocking the airline and 
telecommunications industries, 
competition is about to jolt your 
sleepy electric company. Just 
ask Malcolm Buck, a software- 
support rep whose apartment in 
suburban Atlanta is wired for phone ser- 
vice, cable TV, high-speed Internet access, 
and security- and energy-management 
systems—all flowing through a single cable 
installed by the Southern Co., his local util- 
ity. Buck calls the electric-bill savings 
alone “pretty amazing.” 

But listen also to Robin Katz of Mad- 
bury, New Hampshire, whose mailbox was 
choked last year with come-ons from pow- 
er companies offering everything from 
cheap rates to light bulbs to spruce 
seedlings. Says Katz, a recent engineering 
graduate from the University of New 
Hampshire: “It was quite confusing.” 

Amazing and confusing sum up the re- 
action so far to the rewiring now under way 


Cray 
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of America’s longest-running monopoly— 
the $200 billion electricity business, an in- 


dustry larger than either automobiles or 


telecommunications. The basics are sim- 
ple: under deregulation plans taking 
shape in many states, local utilities must 
open their lines to any power 
providers that want to ship 
juice to the utilities’ retail cus- 
tomers. For the first time, 
consumers and companies 
will be able to pick their 
electric suppliers as freely 
as they now choose their 
long-distance carriers. 
Should we be happy 
about the prospect of tele- 
marketing calls from power 
companies asking us to buy 
their brand of electricity—not 
to mention entertainment and 
telecommunications services—when all 
we're trying to do is just make toast? Yes 
and no. “It’s a 50-year jump all at once,” 
says restructuring guru Michael Hammer, 
who is doing a brisk business in the utility 
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Enron Corp. | The Southern Co. Pacific Gas & 


(Houston) 
Revenues (snus!) $13 billion 





How They Are International electricity- Invented a computerized Wants to go global and Apending merger will Getting out of power 
Repositioning and gas-marketing energy-tracking system it —_ has set up a holding move it into natural gas —_ generation and into 
Wheineaiens giant that’s moving into licenses to other utilities. | company to make in the Northeast and telecommunications 
deregulated local retail Developing interactive acquisitions. Bought three Midwest. Joint venture and natural gas through 
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| field. “It’s not all bad. It’s not all good. It’s 
different.” When you flip a light switch, 
you probably couldn’t care less where the 
| power was generated, how it was routed or 
| who sends it from the substation to the 
light bulb. But in the new power game 
these become “unbundled,” discrete busi- 
nesses. The consulting trade would call it a 
paradigm shift, because all the rules have 
changed and the utilities now have to fig- 
ure out how they are going to survive. 
That won't be easy. In the monopoly 
days, a utility simply passed its 
costs along to con- 
sumers. Now 
| some util- 
| 















ities are 
saddled with high- 
cost plants, particularly 
nuclear facilities, just as 
lower-cost competitors are 
moving in. So high-cost outfits 
like Boston Edison and the New 
England Electric System in Massa- 
chusetts are selling off their gener- 
ating plants to deliver power pro- 
duced by other companies. Brash 
newcomers such as Enron Corp. 
of Houston, one of the country’s 
largest distributors of natural gas, 
are buying megawatts 6f electric- 
ity on the open market and selling 
them around the country. It’s 
called wheeling. 
And they're dealing too. Utilities 
everywhere are forging new alliances. 
Just last week two U.S. companies, Public 
Service Co, of Colorado and American 
Electric Power Co. of Ohio, joined forces 
for a $2.4 billion purchase of Yorkshire 
| Electricity Group of Britain, another coun- 
try that is deregulating electricity. There 
they'll find Central and South West Corp., 
a Texas-based utility that now has opera- 
tions in Britain. “We were a highly inte- 
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Duke Power Boston Edison 
(Charlotte, N.C.) 
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ADVERTISING SURGE: In deregulating states like New 


EVE (TY OR NOT, ITS NOW AN 
OUTLET FOR THe IOTERIEET, NATURAL GAS 
AND TELECOMMUMICATIONS, [OO 


trying to sell additional services to homes and offices 


grated, lumbering utility,” says CEO E.R. 
Brooks of the bold expansion. “We might as 
well face the future.” 

The utilities are free to join the dereg- 
ulated world of telephones or cable televi- 
sion or whatever. The connection here is 
that, because it runs a line into your house 
and sends you a bill every month, the pow- 
er industry is trying to figure out what else 
can be sent down, or along, those lines and 
what more could be made of the “customer 
relationship.” So expect blizzards of power- 
company solicitations and the prospect of a 
single, if complicated, monthly statement 
that might include phone, electric, TV, 
sewer and water—and why not a bank 
statement while they’re at it? 

Also on tap are services designed to 
enhance plain-vanilla electric power—for 
instance, controllers that will allow con- 
sumers to program just about every electri- 
cal appliance in the household for optimal 
power usage. “Utilities are not born mar- 
keters,” says Maura O'Neill, the CEO of 
ConnexT, a Seattle developer of software 
for energy companies. “They still think in 
terms of a kilowatt-hour.” 

Consumers should be prepared, too, 
for acharged-up debate over the wisdom of 
tampering with an industry that provides 
electric power that is among the cheapest 
and most reliable anywhere (average U.S. 
cost: 5¢ per kW-h, vs. 12¢ in Germany and 
17¢ in Japan). “If I’m in a state with prices 
below the national average, why do I want 
to do this?” asks George Dean, chief of the 
Regulated Industries Division of the attor- 
ney general’s office in Massachusetts. 

Passions are building in Congress over 
a pair of bills that propose to restructure 
the utility industry. Arkansas Democrat 
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Dale Bumpers, who wants competition at 
the retail level by 2003, cites studies esti- 
mating that deregulation would trim $20 a 
month from the average household's elec- 
tric bill. But objections have been mount- 
ing. Some utilities fear losses, particularly 
since their biggest business customers will 
be targeted by rivals; environmentalists 
fret about a possible return to the wide- 
spread use of coal, a cheap but toxic boiler 
fuel; and consumers in low-cost energy 
states are worried that their power could be 
shipped elsewhere and their own bills 
could start rising. “Everybody has a dog in 
this fight,” says Andrew Zausner, a Wash- 
ington lobbyist who expects the coming 
battle on Capitol Hill to be “the business 
equivalent of World War III.” 

Nonetheless, the power genie is out of 
its bottle. “The future is here, and the fu- 
ture is competition,” says Elizabeth Moler, 
chairwoman of the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission, which oversees federal 
utilities regulations. In New England and 
California, which labor beneath electric 
rates that are 50% or more above the na- 
tional average, consumers will probably 
start shopping for electricity next January. 
Virtually every other state is considering its 
own deregulation strategy. 

This trend provides rich possibilities 
for powerhouses such as Southern, which 
wants to be Northern, Eastern and Western 
as well. Southern recently teamed up with 
Providence Energy Corp. of Rhode Island 
to market electricity and natural gas 
throughout New England next year, and is 
eagerly looking for new fields to brighten. 
Says CEO Bill Dahlberg: “We will take full 
advantage of opportunities in other states 
that are opening up their utility markets.” 
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How do we bring our customers one of 
the lowest electric costs in America? 


SOUTHERN 
COMPANY 





So too will Duke Power Co. of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, which is acquiring 
PanEnergy, a Houston marketer of natural 
gas, for $7.7 billion. “For the past 10 years, 
we've been running our company as if our 
customers already had a choice of power 
suppliers,” says Richard Priory, Duke’s 
chief operating officer. The company re- 
cently teamed up with Louis Dreyfus, a 
commodities trading house, to create a 
venture that will manage utilities like the 
city-owned electricity supplier in Dover, 
Delaware. Awaiting local approval is a 
program to help make the Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power, the 
country’s largest municipal utility, more 
competitive and profitable. 

The Los Angeles outfit has its own as- 
pirations. It recently agreed to sell energy 
at wholesale to a black church-sponsored 
organization called Revelation Energy Re- 
sources Inc., which will retail the electrici- 
ty nationwide—and thereby give new 
meaning to the term black power. 

Few electric companies can match the 
Texas-size swagger of Enron, which vows 
to overpower its stodgy utility rivals. “What 
other industry in America still sends agents 
into your home to read meters just as they 
did in 1935?” asks Enron spokesman Mark 
Palmer. Enron is putting its money where 
its boasts are: gearing up for wireless me- 
tering and building a billing center near 
Columbus, Ohio, with the capacity to pro- 
duce statements for no fewer than—count 
‘em—30 million customers. 

Enron is also running up its own elec- 
tric bill: the Houston company is paying 
$3.2 billion to acquire Oregon's Portland 
General Electric Co. in a deal that will give 
Enron access to low-cost hydroelectric 
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power, 650,000 customers and an oppor- 
tunity to go to school on retail operations. 

On the other hand, California’s Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., the state’s largest in- 
vestor-owned utility, is selling four of its 
eight fossil fuel-powered plants to comply 
with a state order for increased competi- 
tion. So the company has gone out of state, 
creating an affiliate that has joined forces 
with Bechtel Enterprises to build and op- 
erate power plants in 17 states from Oregon 
to Florida. “In no way, shape or form are we 
moving away from electric generation as 
part of our business,” says PG&E president 
Robert Glynn Jr. “We've transformed what 
years ago was a utility company focused on 
northern and central California into a na- 
tional and what is beginning to be a global 
energy company.” 

Nowhere has the prospect of deregula- 
tion had a sharper impact than in New 
England. John Rowe, CEO of the New Eng- 
land Electric System, says his company 
was virtually forced by state officials to put 
its 18 power plants on the block. “In effect, 
we were told that in order to get all that we 
could from our stranded investment [a ref- 
erence to white-elephant plants and un- 
profitable long-term power contracts], we 
should sell off our generation.” 

In this unbundled world, New Eng- 
land Electric and Boston Edison will be- 
come electric companies that no longer 
make electricity. Rowe intends to focus 
primarily on energy distribution; Thomas 
May, the CEO of Boston Edison, wants to 
become a force in an entirely different 
business, telecommunications. Boston 


44 1t's a 50-year jump at 
once. It’s not all bad. It's not 
all good. It’s different. 77 


—MICHAEL HAMMER 
Consultant on deregulation 


Edison last year hooked up with a unit of 
C-TEC, a Princeton, New Jersey, compa- 
ny that provides integrated voice, data, 
video and high-speed Internet services. 
May plans to offer them first in Boston and 
then in the rest of New England. “The util- 
ity industry has been growing at 1% a year 
for the past decade,” May says, “whereas 
the telecommunications industry has shot 
up 30% a year over the same period.” 
Where would you invest? In the new 
world of deregulation, power companies 
are plugging into wherever they think 
juice is. —Reported by Sam Allis/Boston, 
Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles, Lisa H. Towle/ 
Raleigh and Bruce van Voorst/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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SATELLITE GAMBLER: His deal with ASkyB could put Ergen into millions of American homes 


EchoStar’s New Orbit 


A renegade satellite-TV broadcaster links with 
Rupert Murdoch to challenge the cable giants 


HARLIE ERGEN, 44, CEO OF ECHOSTAR 
Communications Corporation, likes 
to play for an inside straight. Last 
week Ergen, who got into satellite TV 
in 1980 on the advice of a poker buddy, 
drew the perfect card. His cash-short 
EchoStar—by now a $250 million public 
company reaching 430,000 homes through 
pizza-size dishes—inked a deal with Rupert 
Murdoch’s American Sky Broadcasting. 
ASkyB will pay $1 billion in cash and assets 
for 50% of EchoStar, creating a new direct- 
broadcast-satellite alliance called SKY that 
will be aimed at 75% of American homes. 
With the capacity to offer 500 channels 
of crystal-clear digital TV, Internet services 
and, perhaps most important, locally 
broadcast network-TV signals that were 
previously unattainable by pss, the ven- 
ture becomes a formidable player in an in- 
dustry poised for a shakeout. The domi- 
nant DBS players are DirecTV and 
PrimeStar, but now “ASkyB gets to jump 
into pss in the U.S. right away, and 
EchoStar gets a strong partner with sub- 
stantial resources,” says Rick Westerman, 
an analyst at UBS Securities. Ergen thinks 
he has the cards to attack cable, which has 
65 million subscribers, compared with 
pBs’s 4.5 million. Says he: “Murdoch has 
the ability to make SKY in the satellite busi- 
ness what Coke is in soft drinks.” He’s al- 
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ready driven his Colorado neighbor TCI to 
distraction with low-price offers. That's 
why the venture was dubbed Death Star 
within the industry. EchoStar’s stock head- 
ed skyward after the announcement by 
some 49%, up $8.75, to $26.75. 

EchoStar’s vital asset is satellite space, 
now in short supply. Applying what he calls 
“outhouse logic,” Ergen acquired the right 
for a satellite slot from the Fcc in 1987— 
eight years before he had the means to hoist 
a bird into orbit. But by last year, he had 
amassed 90 of the available 256 frequencies 
and six orbital slots, or, as industry insiders 
say, all the beachfront property in space. 

While Ergen and Murdoch forecast a 
dish in every home, the new alliance must 
pass regulatory muster, and won't be deliv- 
ering its full package until next year, giving 
the cable guys time to introduce their new 
digital boxes, which will increase channel 
capacity and improve picture quality. And 
just three days after SKY’s birth, satellite ri- 
val PrimeStar announced it would boost 
channel capacity from 95 to 160. 

The partnership between Ergen and 
Murdoch is a curious one. Says an insider: 
“They seem like oil and water together. Er- 
gen’s hand was really forced. Only time 
will tell.” But both have played long odds 
before, and won. —By Stacy Perman. 
Reported by Richard Woodbury/Denver 
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Retiring with a half million? 
Not bad for a teacher. 
Not bad, period. 


Steve Davis and his wife Evelyn knew exactly how they 
wanted to spend their golden years. But they weren’t sure how to 
save the money on their teachers’ salaries. So they talked to Sheila, 
their American Express financial advisor, who showed the Davises 





oo right strategy could turn their retirement dreams into reality. AMERICAN 
Sheila presented a broad array of investment options, then together EXPRESS 
they mapped out a steady, simple plan. 

Now, Steve and Evelyn are off on a twelve-year journey to ® 


financial independence. Which shows that when you have a goal, and 


e e 
you’re headed in the right direction, great things are possible. Financial 


No wonder 95% of our clients stay with us year to year. And 9 out Advisors 


of 10 would recommend us to their friends. To find out how you 
can do more, call 1-800-GET ADVICE. 


http://www.americanexpress.com/advisors 


Half-million-dollar account based on two incomes. The people portrayed here have been created to serve as an example of American Express Financial Advisors clients 
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October 30, 1996 February 12, 1996 
mn. ts £ . oy on p lovalist 
etersen’s 4-Wheel & Off-Road Bowing to Jeep loyalists, 
hails all-new 1997 Jeep Wrangler as Chrysler engineers come 
4x4 of the Year. (Fifth ume the ttle is 


bestowed on a Jeep vehicle—more 








than any other brand.) 


It’s no coincidence that today’s Jeep Wrangler we've continually honed, finessed, and refined 
bears an unmistakable likeness to the original the Jeep Wrangler in more ways than we can 
Willys MB. In fact, we at Chrysler Corporation count. But we did it without compromising its 
wouldn’t have it any other way. Over the years indomitable Jeep character. Because as the care- 


Visit our World Wide Web site at http://www.chryslercorp.com, or cs =4 38-GRE CARS. = Always evar your seat belt. Jeep is a registered 
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Theories on the origin of Willys MB changes into civilian 
the Jeep. name prompt a garb with the introduction of the Ay 129, 195 
ne pt a mn Ses dhe August 29, 3 
Washington Post editorial Willys Universal. Modifications California’s Rubicon Trail 
One unlikely vieu include removing the gun holster , : : 
Sige Catv , a plays host to the first-ever 
holds it was coined after from the windshield. 


Jeep Jamboree. Later that 
evening six Jeep owners 
perform an impromptu 

cancan number 


the Popeye comic strip 

character, “Eugene the 
Jeep.” Others believe it was 
for “GP.” or 
general purpose. Either 


way, the name stuck 


short 








around the campfire. 


January 20, 1965 
Every float in the Presidential Inaugural 
Parade in Washington, D.C., is pulled by a 
Jeep CFS. Overseas, Jeep vehicles are marketed 
in more than 100 countries 
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1ll-new 1997 Feep Wrangler August 5, 1987. 
is subjected to rigorous Chrysler Corporation acquires the March 12, 1986 
testing for contingencies that Jeep brand. The legend continues First Jeep Wrangler rolls off the assembly 
range from high-speed line. The automotive press 
desert driving in cheers, adding, “It’s hard not to gush,” 
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to create fully formed life from adult body parts 
since Mary Shelley’s mad scientist. 

The creator wore chinos. Wilmut may not look 
the part, but he plays it. He took a cell nucleus from 
a six-year-old ewe, fashioned from it a perfect twin— 
adding the nice Frankenstein touch of passing an 
electric charge through the composite cell to get it 
growing—and called it Dolly. 

Dolly, the clone, is an epochal—a cataclysmic— 
creature. Not because of the technology that pro- 
duced it. Transferring nuclei has been done a hun- 
dred times. But because of the science. Dolly is 
living proof that an adult cell can revert to embry- 
onic stage and produce a full new being. This was 
not supposed to happen. 

It doesn’t even happen in amphibians, those 
wondrously regenerative little creatures, some of 
which can regrow a cut-off limb or tail. Try to grow 
an organism from a frog cell, and what do you get? 
You get, to quote biologist Colin Stewart, “embryos 
rather ignominiously dying (croaking!) around the 
tadpole stage.” 

And what hath Wilmut wrought? A fully formed, 
perfectly healthy mammal—a mammal!—born from 
a single adult cell. Not since God took Adam’s rib and 
fashioned a helpmate for him has anything so fan- 
tastic occurred. 

What, then, was the reaction to this break- 
through of biblical proportions? 

There is a mischievous story (told mostly in Eng- 
land) that a leading Scottish newspaper reported 
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there in all banal benignity | 


the Titanic sinking with the headline GLASGOW MAN 
LOST AT SEA. Well, here was a story that deserved the 
headline MAN CREATES LIFE. And how does it play? A 
Wall Street Journal headline urgently asks, WHO WILL 
CASH IN ON BREAKTHROUGH IN CLONING? (Answer: 
“Tiny company could emerge a big winner’) The 
President of the U.S. calls for a committee of experts 
to gather and pull their beards. 

And the New York Times, in a lovely coda to its ed- 


| itorial titled CLONING FOR GOOD OR EVIL, advises that 





“society will need to sort through what is acceptable 
and what is the nightmare beyond.” 

Well, yes. The most portentous scientific 
achievement since Alamogordo will need a weigh- 
ing of pros and cons. No kidding. 

And, no doubt, the pro-and-con weighing, the 
pontificating and the chin pulling will now go into 
high gear. Wilmut will spawn more ethics conclaves 
than cloned sheep. No matter. There is nothing to 
stop cloning, not even of humans. 

What the politicians do not understand is that 
Wilmut discovered not so much a technical trick as 
a new law of nature. We now know that an adult 
mammalian cell can fire up all the dormant genet- 
ic instructions that shut down as it divides and spe- 
cializes and ages, and thus can become a source of 
new life. 

You can outlaw technique; you cannot repeal bi- 
ology. And even the outlawing of this technique— 
Britain, for example, forbids the cloning of hu- 
mans—will fail. It is too simple, too replicable. No 





CLONING 


kenstein to show up in wool sweater, 
pent and the face of a bank clerk. But 
2 was: Dr. lan Wilmut, the first man 


amount of regulation by the FDA or the NIH or even 
the FBI will stop it. 

Why? Not just because it is so easy, but because 
its potential for good is so immense. The study of 
cloning can give the world deep insights into such 
puzzles as spinal cords, heart muscle and brain tis- 
sue that won't regenerate after injury, or cancer cells 
that revert to embryonic stage and multiply uncon- 





trollably. Replicating Wilmut’s work will elucidate 
what he along the way did right that nature, in these 
pathologies, does wrong. 

Of course, the potential for evil is infinitely 
greater. But there will be no stopping that either. 
Ban human cloning in America, as in England, and 
it will develop on some island of Dr. Moreau. The 
possibilities are as endless as they are ghastly: hu- 
man hybrids, clone armies, slave hatcheries, “delta” 
and “epsilon” sub-beings out of Aldous Huxley's 
Brave New World. 

But you don’t have to be mad to be tantalized. Be- 
ing human will do. Think of it: what Dolly—fat, in- 
sensible Dolly—promises is not quite a second 
chance at life (you don’t reproduce yourself; you just 
reproduce a twin) but another soul’s chance at your 
life. Every parent tries to endow his child with the 
wisdom of his own hard-earned experience. Here is 
the opportunity to pour all the accumulated learn- 
ing of your life back into a new you, to raise your ex- 
act biological double, to guide your very flesh 
through a second existence. 

Oh, the temptation to know what might have 
been. Or to produce an Einstein, a Dr. King, for 
every generation. Or to raise a Jefferson in a clearing, 
a cross between Jurassic Park and Williamsburg, an 
artificial environment re-creating 18th century Vir- 
ginia. Create, nurture and wait. Then bring him out 
one day, fully grown, to answer the question of the 
ages: What would Jefferson do today? 

CHARLES KRAUTHAMMER 
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A line has been crossed, and reproductive biology will never be the same 


By J. MADELEINE NASH 


VEN NOW, A WEEK AFTER 
news of the achievement 
first flew around the globe, 
traces of astonishment 

linger in the air like a con- 

trail. The landmark paper 
published late last week in the jour- 
nal Nature confirmed what the 
headlines had been screaming for 
days: researchers at the Roslin Insti- 
tute near Edinburgh, Scotland, had 
indeed pulled off what many ex- 
perts thought might be a scientific 


impossibility. From a cell in an adult 


ewe's mammary gland, embryolo- 
gist Ian Wilmut and his colleagues 
managed to create a frisky lamb 
named Dolly (with apologies to Ms. 
Parton), scoring an advance in re- 
productive technology as unsettling 
as it was startling. Unlike offspring 
produced in the usual fashion, Dol- 
ly does not merely take after her bi- 
ological mother. She is a carbon 
copy, a laboratory counterfeit so ex- 
act that she is in essence her moth 
er’s identical twin. 

What enabled the Scottish team 


to succeed where so many others 


have failed was a trick so ingenious 
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yet so simple, that any skilled labora- 
tory technician should be able to 
master it—and therein lies both the 
beauty and the danger: once Wilmut 
and his colleagues figured out how to 
cross that biological barrier, they en- 
And 


although the Roslin researchers had 


sured that others would follow 


to struggle for more than 10 years to 
achieve their breakthrough, it took 
political and religious leaders 
around the world no time at all to 
grasp its import: if scientists can 
clone sheep, they can probably clone 
eter) 8) Ce Coren 

Without exotic 


question, this 








or people or for sheep 


form of reproductive engineering 
could become an extremely useful 
tool. The ability to clone adult mam- 
mals, in particular, opens up myriad 
exciting possibilities, from propagat- 
ing endangered animal species to 
producing replacement organs for 
transplant __ patients. Agriculture 
stands to benefit as well. Dairy farm- 
ers, for example, could clone their 
champion cows, making it possible 
to produce more milk from smaller 
herds. Sheep ranchers could do the 
same with their top lamb and wool 
producers. 


But it’s also easy to imagine the 














Researchers at the Roslin Institute use a hair- 
thin pipette to pierce an egg cell and remove its nucleus and DNA 





technology being misused, and as news 
from Roslin spread, apocalyptic scenarios 
proliferated. Journalists wrote seriously 
about the possibility of virgin births, resur- 
recting the dead and women giving birth to 
themselves. On the front page of the New 
York Times, a cell biologist from Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, Missouri, 
named Ursula Goodenough quipped that if 
cloning were perfected, “there'd be no 
need for men.” 

Scientists have long dreamed of doing 
what the Roslin team did. After all, if 
starfish and other invertebrates can prac- 
tice asexual reproduction, why can’t it be 
extended to the rest of the animal king- 
dom? In the 1980s, developmental biolo- 
gists at what is now Allegheny University of 
the Health Sciences came tantalizingly 
close. From the red blood cells of an adult 
frog, they raised a crop of lively tadpoles. 
These tadpoles were impressive creatures, 
remembers University of Minnesota cell bi- 
ologist Robert McKinnell, who followed the 
work closely, “They swam and ate and de- 
veloped beautiful eyes and hind limbs,” he 
says. But then, halfway through metamor- 
phosis, they died. 

Scientists who have focused their 
cloning efforts on more forgiving em- 
bryonic tissue have met with greater suc- 
cess. A simple approach, called embryo 
twinning (literally splitting embryos in 
half), is commonly practiced in the cattle 
industry. Coaxing surrogate cells to ac- 
cept foreign DNA is a bit trickier. In 1952 


researchers in Pennsylvania successfully 
cloned a live frog from an embryonic cell. 
Three decades later, researchers were 
learning to do the same with such mam- 
mals as sheep and calves. “What's new,” 
observes University of Wisconsin animal 
scientist Neal First, “is not cloning mam- 
mals. It’s cloning mammals from cells that 
are not embryonic.” 


MBRYO CELLS ARE INFINITELY EASI- 
er to work with because they are, 
in the jargon of cell biologists, 
largely “undifferentiated.” That is, 
they have not yet undergone the 
progressive changes that turn cells 
into skin, muscles, hair, brain and so on. 
An undifferentiated cell can give rise to all 
the other cells in the body, say scientists, 
because it is capable of activating any 
gene on any chromosome. But as develop- 
ment progresses, differentiation alters the 
way DNA—the double-stranded molecule 
that makes up genes—folds up inside the 
nucleus of a cell. Along with other struc- 
tural changes, folding helps make vast 
stretches of DNA inaccessible, ensuring 
that genes in adult cells do not turn on at 
the wrong time or in the wrong tissue. 
The disadvantage of embryonic clon- 
ing is that you don’t know what you are 
getting. With adult-cell cloning, you can 
wait to see how well an individual turns 
out before deciding whether to clone it. 
Cloning also has the potential to make 
genetic engineering more efficient. Once 
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Dorset ewe are placed in a culture 
with very low concentrations of nutrients. 
| Thus starved, the cells stop dividing and 
switch off their active genes. 
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empty egg cell 
containing all the 
cellular machinery 
necessary to 
produce an embryo. 


you produce an animal with a desired 
trait—a pig with a human immune system, 
perhaps—you could make as many copies 
as you want. 

In recent years, some scientists have 
speculated that the changes wrought by 
differentiation might be irreversible, in 
which case cloning an adult mammal 
would be biologically impossible. The birth 
of Dolly not only proves them wrong but 
also suggests that the difficulty scientists 
have had cloning adult cells may have less 
to do with biology than with technique. 

To create Dolly, the Roslin team con- 
centrated on arresting the cell cycle—the 
series of choreographed steps all cells go 
through in the process of dividing. In Dolly's 
case, the cells the scientists wanted to clone 
came from the udder of a pregnant sheep. 
To stop them from dividing, researchers 
starved the cells of nutrients for a week. In 
response, the cells fell into a slumbering 
state that resembled deep hibernation. 

At this point, Wilmut and his col- 
leagues switched to a mainstream cloning 
technique known as nuclear transfer. First 
they removed the nucleus of an unfertil- 
ized egg, or oocyte, while leaving the sur- 
rounding cytoplasm intact. Then they 
placed the egg next to the nucleus of a qui- 
escent donor cell and applied gentle puls- 
es of electricity. These pulses prompted 
the egg to accept the new nucleus—and all 
the DNA it contained—as though it were its 
own. They also triggered a burst of bio- 
chemical activity, jump-starting the pro- 
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cess of cell division. A week later, the em- 
bryo that had already started growing into 
Dolly was implanted in the uterus of a sur- 
rogate ewe. 

An inkling that this approach might 
work, says Wilmut, came from the success 
his team experienced in producing live 
lambs from embryonic clones. “Could we 
do it again with an adult cell?” wondered 
Wilmut, a reserved, self-deprecating man 
who likes gardening, hiking in the high- 
lands and drinking good single-malt 
Scotch (but who was practical enough to 
file for a patent before he went public). 

It was a high-risk project, and in the 
beginning Wilmut proceeded with great 
secrecy, limiting his core team to four sci- 
entists. His caution proved to be justified; 
the scientists failed far more often than 
they succeeded. Out of 277 tries, the re- 
searchers eventually produced only 29 
embryos that survived longer than six 
days. Of these, all died before birth except 





periment. But what intrigued them even 
more was what it suggested about how 
cells work. 

Many scientists had suspected that the 
key to getting a donor cell and egg to dance 
together was synchronicity—getting them 
started on the same foot. Normal eggs and 
sperm don’t have that problem; they come 
pre-divided, ready to combine. An adult 
cell, though, with its full complement of 
genes, has to be coaxed into entering an 
embryonic state. That is probably what 
Wilmut did by putting the donor cell to 


sleep, says Colin Stewart, an embryologist | 


at the National Cancer Institute. Some- 
how, in ways scientists have yet to under- 
stand, this procedure seems to have repro- 
grammed the Dna of the donor cell. Thus 
when reawakened by the Roslin team, it 
was able to orchestrate the production of all 


| the cells needed to make up Dolly’s body. 


Dolly, whose historic entry into the world | 
| answered. Among the most pressing are 


was witnessed by a handful of researchers 
and a veterinarian. 

Rumors that something had hap- 
pened in Roslin, a small village in the 
green, rolling hills just south of Edin- 
burgh, started circulating in scientific cir- 
cles a few weeks ago. It was only last 
week, when the rumors were confirmed 
and the details of the experiment re- 
vealed, that the real excitement erupted. 
Cell biologists, like everybody else, were 
struck by the simple boldness of the ex- 


The two cells are placed next to each other, 
and an electric pulse causes them to fuse 
A second pulse 








Like most scientists who score major 
breakthroughs, Wilmut and his colleagues 
have raised more questions than they have 


questions about Dolly's health. She is sev- 
en months old and appears to be perfectly 
fine, but no one knows if she will develop 
problems later on. For one thing, it is pos- 
sible that Dolly may not live as long as 
other sheep. After all, observes NcI’s Stew- 
art, “she came from a six-year-old cell. Will 
she exhibit signs of aging prematurely?” In 
addition, as the high rate of spontaneous 
abortion suggests, cloning sometimes 
damages DNA. As a result, Dolly could de- 


About six days later, the 
another Blackface ewe. 


resulting 
embryo is implanted in the uterus of 





velop any number of diseases that could 
shorten her life. E 

Indeed, cloning an adult mammal is* 
still a difficult, cumbersome business—so 4 
much so that even agricultural and bio-= 
medical applications of the technology 
could be years away. PPL Therapeutics, = 
the small biotechnical firm based in Edin-2 
burgh that provided a third of the funding 3 
to create Dolly, has its eye on the pharma-* 
ceutical market. Cloning, says PPL’s man- 
aging director Ron James, could provide an 
efficient way of creating flocks of sheep 
that have been genetically engineered to 
produce milk laced with valuable enzymes 
and drugs. Among the pharmaceuticals 
PPL is looking at is a potential treatment for 
cystic fibrosis. 

Nobody at Roslin or PPL is talking 
about cloning humans. Even if they were, 
their procedure is obviously not practical— 
not as long as dozens of surrogates need to 
be impregnated for each successful birth. 
And that is probably a good thing, because 
it gives the public time to digest the news— 
and policymakers time to find ways to pre- 
vent abuses without blocking scientific 
progress. If the policymakers succeed, and 
if their guidelines win international accep- 
tance, it may take a lot longer than the ed- 
itorial writers and talk-show hosts think 
before a human clone emerges—even from 
the shadows of some offshore renegade lab. 
“How long?” asks PPL’s James. “Hopefully, 
an eternity.” —With reporting by Helen Gibson/ 
Roslin and Dick Thompson/ Washington 


Finn Dorset 
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WILL WE 


FOLLOW 
THE SHEEP? 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 


TS A BUSY MORNING IN THE CLONING 
ul. As 


laboratory of the big-city hospite 


} ee } I 
always, the lst of people seeking 


> ) ) 
lab’s services is a long one and 


vays, it’s a varied one. Over her 
he Midwestern parents who 


flown in specially to see if the lab 





them an exact copy of their six-year-old 


daughter, recently found to be suff 


from leukemia so ag 
bone-marrow transplant can save 
her. The problem is finding a com 
patible donor. If. by reproductive 
happenstance, the girl had been 
born an identical twin, her match 
ing sister could have produced all 
the marrow she needed. But nature 
didn't provide her with a twin, and 
now the cloning lab will try. In nine 
months, the parents, who face the 
very likely prospect of losing the one 
daughter they have, could find them 
selves raising two of her—the second 
created expressly to help keep the 


first alive 


JUST A WEEK AFTER SCOTTISH EM 
bryologists announced that they 
had succeeded in cloning a sheep 
from a single adult cell, both the 


netics community and the worl 









at 
large are coming to an unsettling 
realization: the science is the easy 
part. It’s not that the breakthrough 
wasn't decades in the making. It’s 
just that once it was complete— 


the 
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as al 
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have 


1mane 
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gressive that only a 





CREATOR AND CLONE Wilmut and the unsuspecting Dolly 
have made news—and sparked debate—around the world 


It will be up to 
science to determine 
if human cloning 
can be done. 

[t is up to the rest of us 
to determine 
if it should be 


Illustration for TIME by Matt Mahurin 








once you figured out how to transfer the 
genetic schematics from an adult cell into a 
living ovum and keep the fragile embryo 
alive throughout gestation—most of your 
basic biological work was finished. The so 
cial and philosophical temblors it triggers 
however, have merely begun 

Only now, as the news of Dolly, the 
sublimely oblivious sheep, becomes part of 
the cultural debate, are we beginning to 
come to terms with those soulquakes. How 
will the new technology be regulated? 
What does the sudden ability to 
make genetic stencils of ourselves 
say about the concept of individual 
ity? Do the ants and bees and 
Maoist Chinese have it right? Is a 
species simply an tberorganism, a 
collection of multicellular parts to 
be die-cast as needed? Or is there 
something about the individual 
that is lost when the mystical act of 
conceiving a person becomes stan 
dardized into a mere act of photo 
copying oner 

Last week President Clinton 
took the first tentative step toward 
answering these questions charg- 
ing a federal commission with the 
task of investigating the legal and 
ethical implications of the new 
technology and reporting back to 
him with their findings within 90 
days. Later this week the House 
subcommittee on basic research 
will hold a hearing to address the 
same issues. The probable tone of 


those sessions was established last 
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save to HTML - 
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é4l'm honored. 
There's no such 
thing as baa-aa-aa-d 
publicity. 9? 


DOLLY PARTON, 
singer and 
eponym of first 
sheep clone 


440.J. would clone 
himself and then 
say, ‘It’s not me, it’s 
the other 0.) 97 


RAOUL FELDER, 
to the 
New York 
Times 


The commissioner of basketball probably woulo 


week when Harold Varmus, director of 
the National Institutes of Health (N1H), 
told another subcommittee that cloning a 
person is “repugnant to the American 
public.” 

Though the official responses were 
predictable—and even laudable—they may 
have missed the larger point. The public 
may welcome ways a government can reg- 
ulate cloning, but what's needed even 
more is ways a thinking species can ethi- 
cally fathom it. “This is not going to end in 
90 days,” says Princeton University presi- 
dent Harold Shapiro, chairman of Presi- 
dent Clinton’s committee. “Now that we 
have this technology, we have some hard 
thinking ahead of us.” 


ALSO WAITING IN THE CLONING LAB THIS 
morning is the local industrialist. Unlike 
the Midwestern parents, he does not have 
a sick child to worry about; indeed, he has 
never especially cared for children. Lately, 
however, he has begun to feel different 
With a little help from the cloning lab, he 
now has the opportunity to have a son who 
would bear not just his name and his nose 


and the color of his hair but every scrap of 


genetic coding that makes him what he is 
Now that appeals to the local industrialist. 
In fact, if this first boy works out, he might 
even make a few more. 


OF ALL THE REASONS FOR USING THE NEW 
technology, pure ego raises the most 
hackles. It's one thing to want to be re- 
membered after you are gone; it’s quite 
another to manufacture a living monu- 
ment to ensure that you are. Some ob- 
servers claim to be shocked that anyone 
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would contemplate such a thing. But that’s 
naive—and even disingenuous. It’s obvi- 
ous that a lot of people would be eager to 
clone themselves. 

“It’s a horrendous crime to make a Xe- 
rox of someone,” argues author and science 
critic Jeremy Rifkin. “You're putting a hu- 
man into a genetic straitjacket. For the first 
time, we've taken the principles of industri- 
al design—quality control, predictability 
and applied them to a human being.” 

But is it really the first time? Is cloning 
all that different from genetically engineer- 
ing an embryo to eliminate a genetic disease 
like cystic fibrosis? Is it so far removed from 
in vitro fertilization? In both those cases, af- 
ter all, an undeniable reductiveness is going 
on, a shriveling of the complexity of the hu 
man body to the certainty of a single cell in 
a Petri dish. If we accept this kind of tinker- 
ing, can’t we accept cloning? Harvard neu- 
robiologist Lisa Geller admits that intellec- 
tually, she doesn’t see a difference between 
in vitro technology and cloning. “But,” she 
adds, “I admit it makes my stomach feel 
nervous.” 

More palatable than the ego clone to 
some bioethicists is the medical clone, a 
| baby created to provide transplant material 

for the original. Nobody advocates harvest- 
ing a one-of-a-kind organ like a heart from 
the new child—an act that would amount to 
creating the clone just to kill it. But it’s hard 
to argue against the idea of a family’s loving 
a child so much that it will happily raise an- 
other, identical child so that one of its kid- 
neys or a bit of its marrow might allow the 
first to live. “The reasons for opposing this 
are not easy to argue,” says John Fletcher, 
former ethicist for the NiH. 
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The problem is that once you start 
shading the cloning question—giving an 
ethical O.K. to one hypothetical and a 
thumbs-down to another—you begin mak- 
ing the sort of ad hoc hash of things the 
Supreme Court does when it tries to define 
pornography. Suppose you could show that 
the baby who was created to provide mar- 
row for her sister would forever be treated 
like a second-class sibling—well cared for, 
perhaps, but not well loved. Do you pro 
hibit the family from cloning the first 
daughter, accepting the fact that you may 
be condemning her to die? Richard Mc- 
Cormick, a Jesuit priest and professor of 
Christian ethics at the University of Notre 
Dame, answers such questions simply and 
honestly when he says, “I can’t think of a 
morally acceptable reason to clone a hu 
man being.” 

Ina culture in which not everyone sees 
things so straightforwardly, however, some 
ethical accommodation is going to have to 
be reached. How it will be done is anything 
but clear. “Science is close to crossing some 
horrendous boundaries,” says Leon Kass, 
professor of social thought at the Universi 
ty of Chicago. “Here is an opportunity for 
human beings to decide if we're simply go- 
ing to stand in the path of the technological 
steamroller or take control and help guide 
its direction.” 


FOLLOWING THE LOCAL INDUSTRIALIST ON 
the appointments list is the physics laure 
ate. He is terminally ill. When he dies, one 
of the most remarkable minds in science 
will die with him. Reproductive chance 
might one day produce another scientist 
| just as gifted, but there is no telling when. 


é4No longer have 
to choose between 
dating Siegfried 
and dating Roy.?? 
DAVID LETTERMAN, 
offering one good 


thing about having a 
clone 









t allow it. 


The physics laureate does not like that 
kind of uncertainty. He has come to the 
cloning lab today to see if he can’t do some- 
thing about it 


IF THE HUMAN GENE POOL CAN BE SEEN AS 
a sort of species-wide natural resource, it’s 
only sensible for the rarest of those genes to 
be husbanded most carefully, preserved so 
that every generation may enjoy their ben- 
efits. Even the most ardent egalitarians 
vould find it hard to object to an Einstein 
appearing every 50 years or a Chopin every 
century. It would be better still if we could 
be guaranteed not just an Einstein but the 
Einstein. Ifa scientific method were devel- 
oped so that the man who explained gen- 
eral relativity in the first half of the centu- 
ry could be brought back to crack the 
secrets of naked singularities in the second, 
could we resist using it? And suppose the 
person being replicated were researching 
not just abstruse questions of physics but 
pressing questions of medicine. Given the 
chance to bring back Jonas Salk, would it 
be moral not to try? 

Surprisingly, scientific ethicists seem 
to say yes. “Choosing personal characteris- 
tics as if they were options on a car is an in- 
vitation to misadventure,” says John Paris, 
professor of bioethics at Boston College. “It 
is in the diversity of our population that we 
find interest and enthusiasm.” 

Complicating things further, the traits 
a culture values most are not fixed. If 
cloning had existed a few centuries ago, 
men with strong backs and women with 
broad pelvises would have been the first 
ones society would have wanted to repro- 
duce. During the industrial age, however, 


440ne Imelda 
Marcos is 
probably 
enough.}? 


brainpower began to count for more than 
muscle power. Presumably the custodians 
of cloning technology at that historical 
juncture would have faced the prospect of 
letting previous generations of strapping 
men and fecund women die out and re- 
placing them with a new population of in- 
tellectual giants. “What is a better human 
being?” asks Boston University ethicist 
George Annas. “A lot of it is just fad.” 
Even if we could agree on which indi- 
viduals would serve as humanity's tem- 
plates of perfection, there’s no guarantee 
that successive copies would be everything 
the originals were. Innate genius isn’t al 
ways so innate, after all, coming to nothing 
if the person born with the potential for ex- 
cellence doesn’t find the right environ- 
ment and blossom in it. A scientific genius 
who’s beaten as a child might become a 
mad genius. An artist who's introduced to 


If you had the chance, would you 
clone yourself? 
No 91% 


Yes T% 


Is it against God’s will to clone 
human beings? 
No 19% 


Yes 14% 


Should the Federal Government 
regulate the cloning of animals? 
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IMELDA MARCOS, 
former Philippine First 
Lady on whether she 
would like to be cloned 













DWIGHT MANLEY, agent for Dennis Rodman, to the Wall Street Journal, when asked ab: 
cloning four copies to make a Rodman dream team 


alcohol when he’s young might merely be- 
come a drunk. A thousand track switches 
have to click in sequence for the child who 
starts out toward greatness to wind up 
there. If a single one clicks wrong, the 
high-speed rush toward a Nobel Prize can 
dead-end in a makeshift shack in the Mon- 
tana woods. Says Rabbi Moshe Tendler, 
professor of both biology and biblical law at 
Yeshiva University in New York City: “I 
can make myself an Albert Einstein, and he 
may turn out to be a drug addict.” 


THE DESPOT WILL NOT BE COMING TO THE 
cloning lab today. Before long, he knows, 
the lab’s science will come to him—and not 
a moment too soon. The despot has ruled 
his little country for 30 years, but now he’s 
getting old and will have to pass his power 
on. That makes him nervous; he’s seen 
what can happen to a cult of personality 
if too weak a personality takes over. Hap 
pily, in his country that’s not a danger. As 
soon as the technology of the cloning lab 
goes global—as it inevitably must—his 
people can be assured of his leadership 
long after he’s gone 


THIS IS THE ULTIMATE NIGHTMARE SCE- 
nario. The Pharaohs built their pyramids, 
the Emperors built Rome, and Napoleon 
built his Are de Triomphe—all, at least in 
part, to make the permanence of stone 
compensate for the impermanence of the 
flesh. But big buildings and big tombs 
would be a poor second choice if the flesh 
could be made to go on forever. Now, it ap 
pears, it can. 

The idea of a dictator's being genetical- 
ly duplicated is not new—not in pop culture, 
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anyhow. In Ira Levin’s 1976 book The Boys 
from Brazil a zealous ex-Nazi bred a gener- 
ation of literal Hitler Youth—boys cloned 
from cells left behind by the Fiihrer. Woody 
Allen dealt with a similar premise a lot more 
playfully in his 1973 film Sleeper, in which a 
futuristic tyrant is killed by a bomb blast, 
leaving nothing behind but his nose—a nose 
that his followers hope to clone into a new 
leader. Even as the fiction of one decade be- 
comes the technology of another, it’s in- 
evitable that this technology will be used— 
often by the wrong people. 

“I don’t see how you can stop these 
things,” says bioethicist Daniel Callahan of 
the Hastings Center in Briarcliff Manor, 
New York. “We are at the mercy of these 
technological developments. Once they're 
here, it’s hard to turn back.” 

Hard, perhaps, but not impossible. If 
anything will prevent human cloning— 
whether of dictator, industrialist or baby 
daughter—from becoming a reality, it’s 
that science may not be able to clear the 
ethical high bar that would allow basic re- 
search to get under way in the first place. 
Cutting, coring and electrically jolting a 
sheep embryo is a huge moral distance 
from doing the same to a human embryo. 
It took 277 trials and errors to produce Dol- 
ly the sheep, creating a cellular body count 
that would look like sheer carnage if the 
cells were human. “Human beings ought 
never to be used as experimental subjects,” 
Shapiro says simply. 

Whether they will or not is impossible to 
say. Even if governments ban human 
cloning outright, it will not be so easy to po- 
lice what goes on in private laboratories that 
don’t receive public money—or in pirate 
ones offshore. Years ago, Scottish scientists 
studying in vitro fertilization were subject- 
ed to such intense criticism that they took 
their work underground, continuing it in 
seclusion until they had the technology per- 
fected. Presumably, human-cloning re- 
searchers could also do their work on the 
sly, emerging only when they succeed. 

Scientists don’t pretend to know 
when that will happen, but some science 
observers fear it will be soon. The first in- 
fant clone could come squalling into the 
world within seven years according to 
Arthur Caplan, director of the Center for 
Bioethics at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. If he’s right, science had better get 
its ethical house in order quickly. In cal- 
endar terms, seven years from now is a 
good way off; in scientific terms, it’s to- 
morrow afternoon. —Reported by Dick 
Thompson/Washington, with other bureaus 





For more about the ethics of cloning, visit 
time.com/cloning on the World Wide Web 
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MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


BEARISH ON BIOTECH 


Laymen should stay away lest they get fleeced 


ORMANT FOR YEARS, THE BIOTECH BUG IS ONCE AGAIN INFESTING 
stocks. This nasty man-made microbe, hatched in the labs of Wall Street, 
surfaces every few years to prey on susceptible (i.e., gullible) investors. 
Symptoms include feverish optimism followed by cold chills of reality. 
The cyclical critter was due to hatch again anyway, but last week’s reve- 
lation that Scottish scientists had succeeded in cloning a sheep amounted to 
a final whack at the snooze button. Now investors are wide awake to the po- 
tential wonders of biotechnology for the first time since a euphoric rally in 
those stocks in 1991. If you’re a doctor or scientist, go ahead and take your 
best shot. Biotech certainly holds great promise, and you may well under- 
stand enough to pick the few stocks that will thrive. But overall the industry 
has been so consistently disappointing that laymen should stay away lest they 
get fleeced. 
Consider that of the 300 or so publicly traded U.S. biotech firms, only about 
a dozen stirred up a profit last year. Many are one-drug research outfits in 


a field where only 1 in 10 drugs gets ap- 


proved. In many cases, three or four one- 
American Stock Exchange 


note companies are working on the same 
basic treatment, like wound healing. It’s a 
Biotechnology Index, weekly closings dicey business. 
250 Recall the Flavr Savr, a tomato bio- 
engineered to ripen on the vine and last 
200 months on the shelf. It might have been a 
huge moneymaker if only the thing had 
150 tasted like a tomato. Its maker, Calgene 
Inc., traded above $20 a share in 1992, but 
the stock subsequently rotted to $5, and 
Monsanto Co. has offered to buy the com- 
pany for $7.25 a share. 
~ 50 That is by no means the most devastat- 
ing loss stemming from a biotech failure in 
0 the 90s. Centocor Ine. fell from $60 to $5; 
Xoma Corp., from $32 to $1; Synergen Inc., 
from $73 to $4—all because of hyped 
septic-shock drugs that didn’t work. Inject those babies into your 401(k), and 
you'll never retire. And these aren't isolated cases. Viren Mehta, a biotech ex- 
pert at Mehta and Isaly, keeps track of biotech bombs. He says there have been 
14 major disasters this decade. But even if you avoid specific product failures, 
it isn’t enough. Biotech stocks fly in swarms. The whole group gets clipped when 
a few failures surface. In the three years that ended in December 1994, the 
average biotech stock fell 63%. 

The average biotech stock has doubled in two years and reached a four-year 
high. Following the cloning news out of Scotland, investors indiscriminately bid 
up stocks of cloning companies. Shares of PPL Therapeutics of Edinburgh, 
which helped fund the sheep-cloning research, jumped 16% in a day. There 
have been some genuine commercial successes, such as Biogen Inc.’s drug 
Avonex, approved last year to treat multiple sclerosis. Still, a dangerous froth is 
forming. “During the next six months you're going to see quite a few disasters,” 
predicts Evan Sturza of Sturza’s Medical Investment Letter. 

There are lots of reasons to root for these companies. High stock prices 
raise more money to seek important treatments. But after much exposure, I've 
been able to develop a resistance to the biotech bug. And until the gene- 
bending gods can separate the hype from the glory, they're not getting any of 
my savings. 
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Daniel Kadlec is Timr’s Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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By ROBERT WRIGHT 


HE WORLD HAS HAD A 
week to conjure up 
nightmare scenarios, 
yet no one has articu- 
lated the most fright- 
ening peril posed by 
human cloning: rampant self- 
satisfaction. Just consider. If 
cloning becomes an option, 
what kind of people will use 
it? Exactly—people who think 
the world could use more of 
them; people so chipper that 
they have no qualms about 
bestowing their inner life on a 


BE XEROXED? 


Your clone might b 








eerily like you. Or perhay 
eerily like someone else 
































ences that exert certain ef- 
fects on the mind. Early in this 
century, a fledgling effort at 
behavioral genetics divided 
people into such classes as 
mesomorphs—physically ro- 
bust, psychologically assert- 
ive—and ectomorphs—skinny, 
nervous, shy. But even if these 
generalizations hold some wa- 
ter, it needn’t mean that ecto- 
morphs have genes for shy- 
ness. It may just mean that 
skinny people get pushed 
around on the junior-high 
playground and their person- 
ality adapts. (This is one prob- 
lem with those identical- 










dozen members of the next 
generation; people, in short, 
with high self-esteem. The 
rest of us will sit there racked 
with doubt, worried about in- 
flicting our tortured psyches 
ontheinnocent unborn, while 
all around us shiny, happy 
people proliferate like rab- 
bits. Or sheep, or whatever. 

of course, this assumes 
that psyches get copied along 
with genes. That seems to be 
the prevailing assumption 
People nod politely to the 
obligatory reminder about 
the power of environment in 
shaping character. But many 
then proceed to talk excitedly 
about cloning as if it amounts 
to Xeroxing your soul. 

What makes the belief in 
genetic identity so stubborn? 
In part a natural confusion 
over headlines. There are zil- 
lions of them about how 
genes shape behavior, but the underlying 
stories spring from two different sciences. 
The first, behavioral genetics, studies ge- 
netic differences among people. (Do you 
have the thrill-seeking gene? You do? 
Mind if | drive?) Behavioral genetics has 
demonstrated that genes matter. But does 
that mean that genes are destiny, that your 
clone is you? 

Enter the second science, evolutionary 
psychology. It dwells less on genetic differ- 
ence than on commonality. In this view, 
the world is already chock-full of virtual 
clones. My next-door neighbor—or the av- 
erage male anywhere on the globe—is a 
99.9%-accurate genetic copy of me. And 
paradoxically, many of the genes we share 
empower the environment to shape behav- 
ior and thus make us different from one 
another. Natural selection has preserved 
these “malleability genes” because they 
















































































adroitly tailor character to circumstance. 

Thus, though some men are more ge- 
netically prone to seek thrills than others, 
men in general take fewer risks if married 
with children than if unattached. Though 
some people may be genetically prone to 
high self-esteem, everyone's self-esteem 
depends heavily on social feedback. Genes 
even mold personality to our place in the 
family environment, according to Frank 
Sulloway, author of Born to Rebel, the 
much discussed book on birth order. Par- 
ents who clone their obedient oldest child 
may be dismayed to find that the resulting 
twin, now lower in the family hierarchy, 
grows up to be Che Guevara. 

This malleability could, in a round- 
about way, produce clones who are indeed 
soul mates. Your clone would, after all, look 
like you. And certain kinds of faces and 
physiques lead to certain kinds of experi- 
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twins-reared-apart studies by 
behavioral geneticists: Do the 
twins’ characters correlate 
because of “character genes” 
or sometimes just because ap- 
pearance shapes experience 
which shapes character?) 

People who assume that 
genes are us seem to think 
that if you reared your clone, 
you would experience a kind 
of mind meld—not quite a fu- 
sion of souls, maybe, but an 
uncanny empathy with your 
budding carbon copy. And 
certainly empathy would at 
times be intense. You might 
know exactly how nervous 
your frail, gawky clone felt 
_ before the high school prom 
= or exactly how eager your at- 
tractive, athletic clone felt. 

On the other hand, if you 
really tried, you could simi- 
larly empathize with people 
who weren't your clone. 
We've all felt an adolescent’s nervousness, 
and we've all felt youthfully eager, because 
these feelings are part of the generic hu- 
man mind, grounded in the genes that 
define our species. It’s just that we don't ef- 
fortlessly transmute this common experi- 
ence into empathy except in special cases— 
with offspring or siblings or close friends. 
And presumably with clones. 

But the cause of this clonal empathy 
wouldn't be that your inner life was exact- 
ly like your clone’s (it wouldn't be). The 
catalyst, rather, would be seeing that famil- 
iar face—the one in your high school year- 
book, except with a better haircut. It would 
remind you that you and your clone were 
essentially the same, driven by the same 
hopes and fears. You might even feel you 
shared the same soul. And in a sense, this 
would be true. Then again, in a sense, you 
share the same soul with everyone. = 
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CLONE ON 
THE RANGE 


An aging actor seeks immortality 
through cloning—and gets more 
than he bargained for 


ACK WHEN THE FIRST NEWS OF SUCCESSFUL HU- 
man cloning was announced, humanity split into 
two irreconcilable camps: those who said, “How 
demonic!” and those, like myself—beloved and 
durable film star Corey Holiday—who said, “Hey! 
Where do I send my money?” In those glorious late- 
1990s days of film screenings, PETA rallies and fra- 
grance launches, guests at events invariably divided 
into the anticloners, with their earnest discussions of ethics, in- 
breeding and hillbilly’ed gene pools, and those like myself, so 
eager and so thrilled to be able to bring humanity the gift of such 
tried-and-true looks, talent, industry savvy and high T.V.Q. 

It was a heady era. Overnight it felt as though so many aspects 
of life were changing: cremation became a thing of the past as 
franchised DNa storage-facility stocks became the afterworld dar- 
lings of NASDAQ; the cost of most medicines fell to the price of a 
Mars candy bar; and meat became much tastier. Lawyers expe- 
rienced what can only be described as a renaissance as all di- 
mensions of law—particularly entertainment, copyright, con- 
veyance, deeds and titles—underwent profound rethinking. 

Of course, as the years wore on, the hubbub died. And it was 
at this time that my poor sweet face, while not becoming fully 
haggard, was definitely looking somewhat ... puffy. Even 
worse, it was showing on film. The dailies can be cruel. 

Makeup calls got earlier and earlier. One box-office flop 
and—boom!—I'd enter the never-to-return ghetto of geriatric 
buddy comedies. Yikes. 

Yet as time ravaged my looks, I predicted to anyone who 
might listen that entrepreneurs in retail human cloning would 
emerge quickly enough. And so they did. First in abandoned In- 
dian Ocean oil rigs and Antarctica—and then slowly and dis- 
creetly in more traversed parts of the world. 





Douglas Coupland is the author of Generation X, Shampoo 
Planet, Life After God and Microserfs. His latest novel, Girl- 
friend in a Coma, will be published this fall by ReganBooks. 








It was at this point that I, Corey Holiday—magnificent, ad- 
mired, talented and féted the world over—after countless years 
of enthusiastic compliance with the rigors of beauty and the 
surgeon’s scalpel, decided at age 50 it was time to obey Mother 
Nature’s gentle call. 

I quietly checked into an exclusive (naturally) cow-based 
Saskatchewan cloning spa—a spa combining the best of 
Saskatchewan's cattle country with Canada’s lax cloning laws. 
My p.r. staff told folks I was up in the fresh air of Lake Tahoe 
battling chronic-fatigue syndrome triggered by silicone migra- 
tion—a plausible alibi if ever there was one. 

The spa’s rates were steep, but its results were guaranteed. 
Only superior cattle with modified immune systems were 
used—cows being the cross-species surrogate of choice. (No 
cow will ever phone the National Enquirer with juicy palimo- 
ny exclusives.) Clonees were allowed up to five babies per sur- 
rogate mom (no womb sharing). Those wishing more than five 
received generous volume-discount rates. 

Myself? I chose five. A single clone might take a dislike to 
me—and then what? Besides, if | wanted just one kid, why not 
go out and have one the normal way? The whole point of this 
procedure was to have lots of exact genetic copies of me—to cre- 
ate a flock of worshipful children who would love me as much 
as I'd enjoy watching them worship me. 


REGULATIONS REQUIRED THAT WE REMAIN AT THE SPA FOUR 
weeks, lest new tissue samples be called for or some other drea- 
ry flaw need mending. The spa itself was bags of fun. Most 
evenings felt like the Polo Lounge in the old days, and dinner 
was as star-packed as Morton’s on a Monday night. 

Thus the snowy Canadian winter passed in a zing. One un- 
expected treat for me was the arrival, shortly after myself, of vet- 
eran film star Lori Breckner, who had been my date for the 1998 
Academy Awards ceremony, and who played opposite me in the 
critically successful box-office dud Car Crash 500. (“Yes, Don, 
I know movies are young young young. But what do a bunch of 
brats in Glendale know about pain?”) 

Oh, it was a happy, happy time. Lori and I would sit by the 
windows, sharing our hopes and dreams about how much our 
new children would love us, of how we could steer them away 
from certain types of drugs that they might have too much fun 
with and toward those cosmetic procedures that would flatter 
their looks. “Imagine,” Lori dreamed aloud one night. “Know- 
ing what seasons your colors are before you're even born! 
Lucky, lucky children.” 

While sipping Reverse-Scriptase martinis, Lori and | 
glanced outside to see the hundreds of beautiful Hereford 
mommies, glorious and dumb as posts under the great Cana- 
dian sky, chewing vitaminized, antibioticized alfalfa while in- 
side each of them our own future little fan clubs incubated. 
“Look, over there, the one with a white patch on the eye, No. 
388—that’s yours, honey!” Bliss. 

Lori and I discussed how we would transmute all our self- 
knowledge into our clones so completely that when we died we 
would technically still be alive—our “death” merely being a 
technical bookkeeping notation. Imagine feeling as if you are 
sharing a soul with five others! Lori was indeed a special 
woman to me. She was the only one I'd met who could connect 
with me on my own level. We were fated for each other. 

And then came that dark morning when we stepped down 
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for coffee and brioches to see the staff aflutter, alarms flaring 
like hangovers and a platoon of Mounties interviewing griev- 
ing guests. Other patrons were on the pay phones calling their 
lawyers to alter their wills. “What's gone on?” I asked a passing 
nurse. Fretful, she told me the news: cattle rustlers. 

Dissolve into: the Chicago stockyards. Cut to: ... Sorry 
about the movie jargon. I can’t help it. Being a part of the posse 
was the most real thing that had ever happened to me. Lori too. 
We looked at each other and said, “It’s just like a movie!” I felt 
so close to this woman. 


LORI AND I WERE ON SCANNING DUTY, FLUOROSCOPING CATTLE 
like airport carry-on bags as they galumphed through our stock- 
yard receiving line—a novel 
pre-slaughter activity back 
then, but now compulsory in 
the U.S. and Canada. We 
found two cows, each con- 
taining seven embryos—obvi- 
ously not ours. These cows 
were then removed to the 
BMF, the Bovine Midwifing 
Facility. Only full gestation 
would reveal the tots’ genetic 
identity. Software mogul? 
Pop-song diva? Corporation 
head? Somewhat like waiting 
for Polaroids to develop over 
a period of years. 

Shortly after finding the 
rogue septuplets we learned 
that our “deluxe” Saskatch- 
ewan cloning facility had not 
embedded locator chips in the 
cows as advertised. That’s 
when we realized our own 
mommy cows could be prac- 
tically anywhere. Were they 
rustled for their meat? Were 
they taken by terrorists? Kid- 
nappers? Blackmailers? Adop- 
tion agencies wanting only 
pedigree children? 

The media got wind of 
our story, and the Saskatch- 
ewan facility was top news for 
weeks; no doubt the rustlers 
would be on extra guard now. After Lori spoke with her crys- 
tallographer, ChrySanda, in North Hollywood, we roamed 
northern Montana on an “energy hunch.” When we showed up 
in small-town cafés and feedlots to show photos of cow No. 388 
(Lori’s brood) and No, 441 (mine), we invariably created a sen- 
sation—the old good/evil polarity, plus, well, we were and are 
stars. Citizens were both righteous and helpful, and we always 
drove away feeling bathed in love of the common man. Sigh. 

Some years passed, and then we gota tip. A garbled cell call 
told us of a private boarding school and ranch near Bozeman, 
Montana, where “students” were either exceptionally attrac- 
tive, exceptionally intelligent, exceptionally devious or all 
three. So-called school employees signed draconian pre- 
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agreements barring them from revealing anything. One had 
escaped, garnered our cell number from a local Webzine ad and 
whispered instructions as dogs barked in the background. 

We drove along a thin, wooded road and found the entry- 
way into the ranch: laser-guarded, barbed-wired and accom- 
panied by the anxious grrrrr of concealed attack Dobermans. A 
good omen—they had something in there worth hiding. A walk 
around the property’s perimeter at first yielded only more of the 
same. Then we turned a corner and through the trees saw chil- 
dren playing a game of some sort—little houses moved around 
a board with sticks. The children spotted Lori and me and sev- 
eral of them came over. 

“Hello,” I said. “I’m film star Corey Holiday.” 

“And I’m box-office mag- 
ic Lori Breckner.” 

The children stared. Then 
one efficient-looking _ boy, 
eight, tops, said, “Excuse me, 
> do you have an appointment? 
= Is somebody expecting you?” 

We were agog. His twin 
(ha!) brother asked, “What 
might this be regarding?” 


THE YOUNGER GIRL NEXT TO 
him said, “Geoff, was there a 
memo on this? I don’t re- 
member getting the memo.” 

“Perhaps you should wait. 
Would you like a cup of coffee 
or some water?” asked the 
first boy. 

Lori asked the young girl, 

“What's that game you're 
playing over there?” 
‘That? Real Estate. It’s 
fun. I just traded Amy’s air 
rights in exchange for alter- 
ing my TV networks’ 9 o'clock 
slot.” A bell rang. “Have to go 
now,” she said. “Facials and 
colonics. Hope your next pic- 
tures gross well.” Two of the 
youngsters slipped us scripts 
beneath the fence. Bingo. 
We knew we'd found our 
rustlers. 

Cloning is old news now. We all live with the new reality: 
blackmailers holding hairbrushes hostage (“Give us your mon- 
ey or we'll make 10 of you”) ... grandmothers reading bedtime 
stories to 118 baby grandmas ... captains of industry rearrang- 
ing their wills, deeding everything to themselves down the line 
forever and always. Plus ga change, plus ga—wait, that’s not re- 
ally true anymore! 

And us? Lori and I married shortly after. It was a big tick- 
et—three helicopters more than my previous wedding. But we 
didn’t go back into movies. Instead, we chose to dedicate our 
lives, possibly forever, to fighting embryo poaching. Us and our 
10 beautiful children: Cori, Korrie, Corry, Korey, Korrey, Lau- 
rie, Lorrie, Laurey, Lorrey and Lorri. a 
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Tee NOLOGY 


Champion Garry Kasparov will soon battle a 
smarter version of Deep Blue, the IBM computer 
that spooked him—and mankind—a year ago 


By MICHAEL KRANTZ 


T’S MOVE 16, AND DEEP BLUE IS THINK 
ing. Or rather, Deep Blue’s 512 
processors are reviewing 200 million 
chess positions per second in order to 
create the illusion that Deep Blue is 
thinking. And it isn’t really Deep Blue 
either. It’s what the guys at IBM’s Thomas 
J. Watson Research Center in Yorktown 
Heights, New York, call Deeper Blue: the 
second generation of the original Deep 
Blue, the infamous chess program that one 
year ago threw a stunning uppercut to hu- 
man self-esteem by winning the first game 
of its six-game match against world cham- 
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pion Garry Kasparov. Kasparov, of course, 
went on to score three victories and two 
draws to win the match and save mankind; 
the 33-year-old Russian isn’t considered 
the best player in history for nothing. 

The Deep Blue team, led by senior 
manager C.J. Tan, has been plotting re- 
venge ever since, and is now prepping for 
the rematch, which will take place in Man- 
hattan in May. Today, in this cramped lab 
at T.J. Watson, Deep and Deeper are play- 
ing their first father-son game, a sort of 
silicon Oedipal struggle. The first 15 moves 
are what chess types yawn at as “stan- 
dard”—established openings. Very safe. 
No surprises. 
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Move 16 is when Deeper Blue pauses 
to “think.” Finally, its human monitor an- 
nounces, “F4,” F4? An excited buzz sweeps 
the room. F4! Deeper Blue has advanced 
the knight's pawn two squares, loosening its 
kingside defense with an assumption of the 
superiority of its position that would surely 
be considered arrogant if a carbon-based 
life-form were making it. “This move was 
special,” murmurs Joel Benjamin, a former 
U.S. champion and current Deep Blue con- 
sultant. The room nods in 
Deeper Blue is thinking. 

Pretty soon, Deeper Blue is kicking 
butt. From F4 onward, its inexorable 
kingside march swallows one pawn after 
another, and Deep Blue resigns 18 moves 
later. The room erupts in applause. The 
same thought is on everyone’s mind: the 
new program is better. The new program 
is a lot better. We're gonna crush Kas- 
parov like a bug. 


agreement. 


The bug in question 
isn’t nervous, though—at 
least not yet. “I'll have to 
play well and have a cou- 
ple of surprises, but I feel 
that my chances are still 
superior,” Kasparov says 
over lunch in Manhattan 
the next day to an audi- 
ence of six, including Tan. 
“L know quite a lot, and I'll 
control my temper and my 
psychology.” 

In person, Kasparov is 
something of a surprise. 
Handsome and burly, he 
has a temper and psychol- 
ogy more befitting a gar- 
rulous European uncle 
than a genius geek who 
spends his life hunched 
over a chessboard. During 
appetizers he enthralls 
the table with discourses 
on a diverse array of top- 
ics, including hot choco- 
late (the world’s best is 
found at Café Angelica on 
the Rue de Rivoli in Paris), 
Kremlin politics (“Russia 
has no choice other than 
Lebed!”) and his infant 
son Vadim—“I want to 
stay on top long enough 
for him to recognize his 
father as a champion.” 

Over entrées a smug 
. Tan hits Kasparov with 
> the news of Deeper 
Blue’s smashing victory 
3 over the program that 
= made him sweat last Feb- 
ruary, and suddenly he 
focuses, laserlike, on his favorite subject. 
Before last year’s match, he admits, the 
chess world felt “a computer would have 
very little chance of beating a top grand 
master.” That myth faded quickly. Half- 
way through Game 1, faced with daunting 
circumstances—"an open position, my 
king is exposed, many weaknesses”—Kas- 
parov undertook a blitzkrieg aimed at 
Deep Blue’s king, the sort of hell-bent 
gambit that has devastated every pre- 
tender to his throne. “Any human being,” 
he explains, “feels uncomfortable feeling 
his king under pressure.” 

Deep Blue didn’t flinch. His gambit, 
Kasparov admits, was “a complete disaster, 
because the computer simply doesn’t care. 
If the threats are not real, it sees that. So the 
machine simply took all the pawns and de- 
fended its king.” And for an industry that 
IBM had built in the first place, scored the 
first win over a world champion. “Then | 














realized,” he says, “that this will be tough.” 

But so is Kasparov, and in the ensuing 
games he mercilessly exposed his oppo- 
nent’s weaknesses. Deep Blue is a data- 
grinding engine of staggering proportions: 
a 1.5-ton supercomputer able to sort 40 bil- 
lion combinations in an average three- 
minute move, shining its searchlight far 
into a game’s future to find a winning strat- 
egy. When your opponent is Kasparov, 
though, it’s (thus far) impossible for even 
a 1.5-ton supercomputer to search far 
enough to be sure it chooses wisely. “Deep 
Blue sees everything in the searchlight 
very well,” says research scientist Murray 
Campbell. “But after that, in the black be- 
yond, it has to guess. And humans guess 
better.” 

What the program lacked was intu- 
ition—the ability to set traps, hatch plots, 
smell danger and generally enact the vio- 
lent and paranoid predator from which 
the human race evolved and to which all 
great chess players 


4é Chess is 
of secondary 
importance 
to the wider 
audience... 
It’s about the 
machine. 77 


—Garry Kasparov 


return. What's left 
is playing _ per- 
centages. Deep 
Blue refused to 
follow a strategy it 
recognized as a 
likely loser, even 
one that any de- 
cent grand master could see 
offered the best chances for victory due 
to, say, a blunder by a rattled foe. The ma- 
chine just didn’t go for it. 

So if intuition remains solely the 
province of human intelligence, why not 
just fake it? Why not teach the machine 
how the chess building blocks it can un- 
derstand relate to one another? Benjamin 
has spent the past year helping Deep 
Blue’s programmers encode thousands of 
positional evaluation rules, leavening the 
program's computational prowess with 
what one might call street smarts. “The 
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hardware can detect certain features of a 
chessboard,” says Campbell. “Rooks on 
open files, pins, pawn structure. It’s a mat- 
ter of assigning weights to how important 
these features are in a given position.” 

In the final game of last year’s match, 
for instance, Deep Blue let its bishop get 
trapped on the edge of the board, with lit- 
tle power and zero mobility. The awful 
tragedy of the edge-locked bishop wasn’t 
fully salted into its code base at the time, so 
the poor computer was oblivious to the 
depth of its positional peril, and Kasparov 
won the game handily. But things won't go 
so easily for mankind this time around. 
Says a pleased Benjamin: “Deeper Blue 
understands more about bishops—when 
they’re good, when they're bad, how to use 
them better. It understands rooks better. It 
understands knights better.” 

After lunch last week, Kasparoy ran 
into the rest of the Deep Blue team in the 
lobby of his midtown hotel. Hands were 
shaken all around, but the smiles 


be lots of emotion on both sides 
of the board come May 3. Every- 
one involved knows the match 
will make history, whichever 
way it goes. Last year’s virgin 
Deep Blue campaign brought 
chess its widest audience since 
the Fischer-Spassky cold war 
match in 1972. “Chess is of sec- 
ondary importance to the wider 
audience,” says Kasparov, who 
nonetheless hopes to launch a 
chess-themed Website called 
Club Kasparov later this year. 
“It’s the social contest. It’s about 
the machine.” 
He’s right. Modern history 
teems with tales of the poten- 
tial usurpation of mankind 
by its own technology: John 
Henry vs. the steam drill. Dr. 
Frankenstein vs. the mon- 
ster. Linda Hamilton vs. the 
Terminator. The genius of 
chess lies in the sublime tension 
between logical analysis (call it 
Truth) and human intuition (call it 
Beauty). Our fascination with Deep Blue 
derives from fearful wonderment at the 
possibility that computers, which have al- 
ready‘surpassed us at the former, may soon 
produce some chilling emulation of the lat- 
ter. Kasparov, the latest standard bearer in 
humanity’s war against our own obsoles- 
cence, is stoical in the face of the challenge. 
He muses that God, observing tomorrow’s 
computers, may feel something akin to 
grandfatherly pride. “Maybe the highest 





triumph for the Creator,” he says, “is to see 
his creations re-create themselves.” a 
77 


seemed a bit strained. There will = 








By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


EANN RIMES, THE COUNTRY SING 
ing sensation, has a surprisingly 
firm handshake for a 14-year-old 
girl. We're not talking a G.I. Joe 
kung fu grip, but her handclasp 
by way of greeting, is strong, con 
fident and direct. When she has 
hold of your hand, you know it 





Rimes has taken hold of country mu- 
y. Her debut CD 
Blue, has sold more than 3 million copies 
making it one of the top-selling albums 


ever by 


sic in much the same way 


a female country singer. Two 


weeks ago her sophomore album, Un 


hained Melody/The Early Years, de- 


chat 


buted at No 


1 on Billboard's 
Entering the charts at the top is some 
thing the hottest rock and rap acts do on 


a regular basis, but as far as country acts 


pop charts 


go, the only other performer to pull that 
off is veteran megaseller Garth Brooks 
Last week Rimes continued her winning 
streak, taking the Grammy for Best Fe 
male Country Vocal 
out a slate 


Performance and 
of more heavily fa 
vored rockers—including the pop-ska 
band No Doubt—to win the highly covet 
ed award for Best New Artist 
shock, and still am,” she said backstag 


But even in that moment of unexpected 


beating 


I was in 


triumph, Rimes maintained a precocious 


awareness of her place In country musi 
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I am one of the only country artists ever 
nominated [for Best New Artist] and the 
only one to win 

Youthful supersuccess can be fascinat 
It’s hard to recall the last 


time that former pop teen sensation Det 


ing—and fragile 


bie Gibson g 


t any real radio airplay; and 
it’s difficult to forget those photos of 
Michelle Kwan, 16, slipping in 
month’s U.S.  figure-skating 
Rimes 


last 
champi 
so far, there have 
been few stumbles. She was born in Jack 


onships For 


son, Mississippi, and raised in Garland 
Texas, by her mother Belinda 
and her father Wilbur 
supply salesman who peddled drilling 
rigs, metal pipes and the like before quit 


a home- 


maker a seismic- 


: 


we 





14-year-old sing 





nn Rimes i 








s country music's hottest 








With two top-selling albums and two Grammy awards, Rimes is 
the young queen of country music. But will she survive the wunderkind stage? 


ting to co-manage his only child 
and produce her albums (“I’m not 
technical,” he says of his learn-as- 

you-go approach). 
Wilbur recalls that LeAnn 
started singing songs like Jesus 
Loves Me and You Are My Sun- 
shine when she was just 18 months old 
He says even then, unlike most infants 
(and, frankly, many adults), she could 
“carry a pitch.” “I’ve* got it on tape,” he 
says, in case there are any disbelievers out 
there. Says LeAnn: “[The tapes are] really 
funny because you can understand what 
I'm saying when I’m singing, but when 
I'm talking, you can’t understand a word.” 
Early on, Wilbur began entering her 
in local song-and-dance competitions 
When she was eight, he had her cut a 
record to give her the feel and experi- 
ence of being in a studio; at 10 she had an- 
other practice session; and then at I] 
LeAnn recorded a demo that the family 
sent to Curb Records, a small company in 


Nashville, Tennessee, that promptly 
signed her to a recording deal. About a 
year later, the title song for her first al- 
bum, Blue, propelled the youngster to 
the top of the country charts and onto the 
fast track to stardom. The song was writ- 
ten for Patsy Cline, who died before she 
could record it, but it seems made for 
Rimes. The melody is thick and gener 
ous, and even if you’re not into country, 
when Rimes’ wild-berry-sweet voice yo- 
dels through the hook-filled chorus— 
“blooOO000000”"—you feel like putting 
on a cowboy hat and line dancing. 
Unchained Melody/The Early Years 
is an irony-free collection of songs, most 
of which were recorded when LeAnn 
was ll, in her pre-Blue studio sessions 
(hopefully, a sequel called Unchained 
Melody II/The Teething Years isn’t in the 
offing). Despite her age, the raw talent 
and gleaming promise on this album are 
apparent. Her take on the country stan- 
dard Blue Moon of Kentucky comes 
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and most unlikely superstar 


across as fresh and bracing as cold well 
water, and her version of I Will Always 
Love You is equally crisp and bright. On 
every track, Rimes’ voice resonates with 
a mellow center, vibrant edges and a 
steady glow of pure innocence. 

“Her voice changes about every six 
months,” says Wilbur. “By the time 
finish one album, she’s different again. 
Now the maturity is coming into it. 
Where she used to be this kid who could 
sing real high, now she can cover from 
the bottom to the top.” 

One wonders what that journey to 
maturity will cost. Rimes says she has no 
friends her age (she doesn’t attend school 
and has a private tutor) and concedes that 
“it’s hard for me to go out places without 
having people ask for an autograph.” At 
the same time, some of her repertoire 
seems a bit mature for an adolescent who 
has yet to have her first date. On the semi- 
risqué song My Baby, she sings, “My 
baby is a full-time lover ... My baby is a 
full-grown man.” In the video for Blue, 
she peers out over thick-rimmed sun- 
glasses, an image that evokes Stanley 
Kubrick’s controversial film Lolita. Le- 
Ann says that while she hasn’t experi- 
enced some of the emotions in her songs, 
she is capable of conveying them—“like 
an actor or an actress is an interpreter of 
a script.” Wilbur admits there is a possi- 
ble downside to his daughter’s preco- 
ciousness: “She’s in a grownup world, 
and she’s really advanced for her age. So 
maybe in that aspect she’s grown up a lit- 
tle too quick, but I don’t know if that’s 
good or bad. We'll see.” 

In the meantime, LeAnn says she is 
taking increasing control of her career to 
ensure its survival beyond her wun- 
derkind years, She has already written 
three songs for her next album, which will 
also probably include covers of standards 
by Cline and Hank Williams. “I want to 
build my own life,” she says, “not have 
someone do it for me.” Now that Rimes 
has a hold on stardom, she’s not about to 
let it out of her grasp. ia 
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from Dublin, talked about his 


forms. 
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Rappin’ with Bono 


U2’s leader sounds off about the band’s new 
album and tour and about the sad state of rock 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


Electro music, which supplements or re- 
places the guitar-driven riffs of regular 
rock with synthesized sounds, isn’t new- 

R. and B, dance remixers have drawn on 
it for years, However, the form is bustling 
with activity these days. Electro visionar- 
ies such as Tricky, Goldie and Carl Craig 
are pushing its boundaries; youthful trip- 
hop bands such as the Sneaker Pimps and 
Morcheeba and the promis- 
ing avant-dance group the 
Prodigy are giving what has 
largely been instrumental 
music a voice, fresh faces and 
heart; and rock vets like Eric 
Clapton (with his new band 
T.D.F.) and David Bowie are 
tapping into it for inspira- 
tion. Now, this week, U2 re- 
leases its electro-tinged CD 
Pop, which features drum- 
and-bass-driven songs like 
Mofo and dance-rock num- 
bers like Discothéque. Pop is 
passionate, futuristic and 
completely engaging. Lead 
singer Bono, on the phone 


band’s bold new direction. 


TIME: Your new album isn’t 
going to please everyone 
some people are going to say 
you guys are just strip 
mining underground music 


Bono: What I'd say is, “F____ right off. We 
were doing dance remixes when you 
were still in short pants, you little 
a s.” When this bogus term alter- 
native rock was being thrown at every "70s 
retro rehash folk group, we were chal- 
lenging people to new sonic ideas. If some 
little snotty anarchist with an Apple Mac 
and an attitude thinks he invented dance 
music and the big rock group is coming 
into his territory, [that’s] ridiculous. 


TIME: Will electronic music be big? 

Bono: Well, as soon as people start writ- 
ing that, it kind of stops it in a way, be- 
cause then you expect too much. It’s 
been a long time since there’s been a 
dance movement, particularly in the 


| U.S. To have hard-core dance on white 


radio would be crazy. It would be good. 


TIME: Pop is a danceable album. Why 
do you think that alternative rockers 
typically have been drawn to mosh pits 
but afraid of dance floors? 

Bono: It’s a wasp thing. It really is. It’s 
Anglo-Saxon. It’s Teutonic. Crashing into 
each other is just not as evolved as real 
dancing. | mean as angry as people in 


hip-hop can get, even in gangsta rap, they 
still have hips. [Rock] has fallen behind. 


TIME: Is rock dead or just resting? 

Bono: A lot of what's called rock these 
days does seem like folk music. It does 
seem absurd that there are punk rockers 
in the late "90s rebelling against their 
parents with their parents’ music. I can’t 
quite get my head around that. It’s “Dad, 


you suck—can I borrow your Sex Pistols | 


album?” White-bread rock has, for me, 
lost its sense of adventure and seems 
very tired in comparison to hip-hop. 


TIME: As usual with U2, there’s religious 
imagery on Pop. Are you a churchgoer? 
Bono: | am a believer. But | find it hard 
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to be around religion. | was brought up 
ina mixed family—Protestant, Catholic— 
and I’ve seen what religion has done 
around here, and I’m just nervous of it. 
But there’s one church that if | was living 
close by I'd definitely be in the congre- 
gation. [It’s] in San Francisco—Glide 
Memorial. Rev. Cecil Williams there 
looks after the homeless, gays, straights; 
he marched with Martin Luther King, 
he’s funny as hell—pardon the pun—and 
you can get an HIV test during the service. 
Now that’s my kind of church. 


TIME: Will the Prodigy open for you on 
your tour? They've got quite a buzz 
Bono: They’re literally still making their 
record—maybe at the end of the tour 
we'll get back to them and see. Under- 
world [a British electro band] | would 





EVERYBODY DANCE: Bono, center, and band are celebrating the trend toward electronic music 


like to [have] for some of the European 
taking this DJ- 
culture thing to another plane. 


dates—they’re really 


TIME: Your tour is a big one; tickets cost 
between $38 and $53. Isn't that steep? 

Bono: If you're going to play big places 
and you don’t want people to be in the 
back of a muddy field, like they were in 
the ‘70s, you then have to try and do 
something special to make these events 
in the full sense of the word, and you've 
got to spend to do that. We want to make, 
as they say in Ireland, a show of our- 
selves. We're working round the clock to 
put it on, and we have 200 people on the 
road, or whatever it is. It’s madness. And 
I’m not sure we could do it again. a 
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Whoof! Here 
He Is Again 


Arsenio Hall is back 
and trying his hand at 
a prime-time sitcom 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 





URING HIS FIVE-YEAR TENURE as 
host of his warm-vibe, late-night 
talk show, Arsenio Hall seemed 
like the sort of guy who had a nat- 
ural instinct for what made him look 
good. One night he would fist-roll his 
way on stage in a sleek Armani suit, the 
next in Vegas sequins, another in a pair 
of chic ragtag overalls. These days, 
though, Arsenio appears to be taking few 
fashion risks. During a recent tuxedo fit- 
ting at Los Angeles’ posh JonValdi cloth- 
ier, the 40-year-old comic was accompa- 
nied by a personal stylist, Julie Mijares, 
who had dressed him that evening in the 
loose-fitting jeans and Hush Puppies he 
was wearing. “I just like whatever she 
tells me to like,” Arsenio happily con- 
fessed. At that moment Julie was trying to 
get him to like some peg-legged tux 
trousers and a pair of clunky Prada 
loafers to match. “I don’t know,” Arsenio 
hesitated. “Won’t this all make my feet 
look too big? I’ve got really big feet.” 
His wardrobe isn’t the only place 
where Hall is now making more con- 
ventional choices. Having been on hia- 
tus from show business since the end of 
The Arsenio Hall Show in 1994, Hall 
developed some potentially intriguing 
film projects, but he abandoned them in 
order to make his comeback in the world 
where he feels safest—TV. This week he 
debuts in his first prime-time sitcom, ti- 
tled—with the help of input from focus- 
group research—Arsenio (ABC; Wednes- 
days, 9:30 p.m. ET). The show has all the 
flair of an Oxford shirt set off by a rep tie. 
Arsenio plays an Atlanta sportscaster 
who lives with his beautiful, hardworking 
lawyer wife (Vivica Fox) and her Har- 
vard-educated brother (Alimi Ballard). 
The plots are standard sitcom fare: he 
goes off to a bar with his buddies when 
she wants to cuddle at home; they fuss 
and make up. The writers have been 
culled from some especially bland series. 
Hall had a much publicized fight over 
“creative differences” with his former 





Se _ 


head writer, David Rosenthal, a veteran 
of Ellen, and replaced him with Timothy 
O'Donnell, who had worked on Dave's 
World and Growing Pains. Three other 
writers come from the defunct and spir- 
itless Molly Ringwald vehicle Townies. 
Clearly, Arsenio isn’t aiming for bite. 

Watching the show, it is easy to for- 
get that throughout the comic's late- 
night years he was a defiantly brave pres- 
ence on TV. His cloying manner with 
guests could be maddening, but Hall 
kept up his earnestly ingratiating style at 
a pre-Rosie O'Donnell moment in pop- 
cultural history when sunny-eyed kind- 
ness wasn’t all the rage. Going against 
the grain, he used niceness to build a hit 
show at a time—the late ’80s and early 
’90s—when David Letterman’s ironic 
distance set the standard for talk-show 
cool and a subversive little sitcom called 
The Simpsons first made its way onto the 
must-watch list of hipsters, secretaries 
and six-year-olds alike. 

Hall’s markedly less daring return to 
TV came about as the result of a phone 
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PLAYING IT SAFE: Once defiantly different, Hall now aims for “an integrated Friends” 
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call from Jeffrey Katzenberg, one-third 
of the power triumvirate (along with 
Steven Spielberg and David Geffen) at 
the DreamWorks studio. Katzenberg, 
who, without a hint of irony in his voice, 
refers to Hall as a “national treasure,” de- 
cided to lure the comic back to TV after 
catching his appearance on Late Show 
with David Letterman in November 
1995. The mogul’s first step was to dis- 
suade Hall from doing a film he had con- 
ceived in which the comic would have 
starred as a two-faced rap impresario. “It 
was like Nino Brown meets Shecky 
Green,” Hall explains. “Jeffrey didn’t 
think it was right for me.” 

Hall also gave up on a film he had 
written himself about a retired Cleve- 
land Browns football player who discov- 
ers he has fathered a child with a 
groupie. When the Browns moved to 
Baltimore, Hall, a Cleveland native, felt 
the script needed a major, time-consum- 
ing overhaul. “I don’t have the confi- 
dence to stay out of show business for too 
long,” he admits. 
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Technology corner 


Why don't conventional antennas 
y 





work as well as the Spectrun 


Bandwidth of TV Signal 
Diunve vere Oo -G 
When TV signals 
Megahertz sc¢ tuned at the TV 
channel's center fre- 
quency, optimum 
tuning has been 


achieved 


Other antennas 
can't offer center fre 
quency tuning like the 
Spectrum Antenna 
can. They only offer 

Spectrum systen such tuning up to the 
Precision tuning edge of the center fre 
A quency. As a result 
Other systems your TV picture 


Non-precision tuning remains snowy 


2. How 


electrical wiring as ar 


30eS Spectrum use a 


antenna 


Bo it or not, the Spectrum Antenna simply 
activates” the giant antenna that already 


exists in your home. Essentially, it uses all of the 
wiring throughout your home's walls and ceilings 
to make an antenna as large as your house for 
unbelievably clear reception of local broadcasting 


3. Spectrum antenna features 


Parallel 75 ohm resistance 


Signal search contro! 


Polarized three-prong plug 
for grounding ~ 


Resonant fine tuner control 


/ 


Dual AC outlets with built-in surge protection 











Fifteen years of microelectronic 
research makes conventional 
antennas a thing of the past! 


This little box uses your home's electrical wiring to give 
non-cable subscribers, cable subscribers and satellite dish 
users better TV reception on your local broadcast networks! 


ntil recently, the only convenient way 

to guarantee great TV reception was 

to have cable installed or place an an- 
tenna on top of your TV. But who wants to 
pay a monthly cable fee just to get clear re- 
ception, or have rabbit-ear antennas that just 
don’t work on all stations? Some people just 
aren't interested in subscribing to cable. Or 
they may live in an area where they can’t get 
cable and TV-top antennas aren’t powerful 
enough. And what about those people who 
have cable or satellite systems but still can’t 
get certain local stations in clearly? 

Now, thanks to fifteen years of microelec- 

tronics research, a new device has been 
developed that is so advanced, 
it actually makes conventional 
antennas a thing of the past. It’s 
called the Spectrum Universal 
Antenna/Tuner. 
Advanced technology. Just 
imagine watching TV and see- 
ing a picture so clear that you'd 
almost swear you were there 
“live”. Just plug the Spectrum 
Antenna into a standard AC out- 
Jet and plug your TV into the 
Spectrum. You can remove the 
unsightly clutter of traditional 
TV-top devices gathering more 
dust than television signals. Get 
ready for great reception 
because your TV will suddenly 
display a sharp, focused picture thanks to 
Spectrum's advanced design “Signal Search” 
and “Fine Tuner” controls. 


Uses your home's electrical wiring. 
The Spectrum Antenna is a highly sophisti- 
cated electronic device that connects into a 
standard wall outlet. The outlet interfaces the 
Spectrum Antenna with the huge antenna that 
is your home wiring network. It takes the elec- 
trical wiring in your house or apartment and 
turns it into a multi-tunable, giant TV recep- 
tion station which will improve your TV's 
overall tuning capability. The results are in- 
credible. Just think how much power runs 
through your home’s AC wiring system—all 
that power will be used to receive your local 
broadcasting signals. 

How it works. Broadcast TV signals are sent 
out from the local broadcast station (ABC, CBS, 
NBC, etc.). The signals interface with your 
home's AC power line system, a huge aerial 
antenna network of wiring as large as your 
home itself. When the Spectrum Antenna con- 
nects to the AC line, the signal is sent to 
























Who can use Spectrum? 


have cable but you 
can't get certain local 
stations in clearly 


don’t have cable and 
want the stations to 
come in more clearly 


have a digital satellite 
system but can't get 
local stations in clearly 











its signal processing circuit. It then processes 
and separates the signal into 12 of the best an- 
tenna configurations. These specially 
processed signals route them- 
selves into 12 separate circuits 
The Spectrum Antenna in- 
cludes a 12-position rotary tap- 
ping switch, the “Signal Switch” 
control, which gathers twelve of 
the best antenna configurations. 





You 


The “Signal Search” offers 
varying antenna configurations 
for the user to select from the 
best signals of all those being 
sent. The signal then passes 
through the Spectrum Antenna’s 
special “Fine Tuner” circuit for 
producing crisp, clear reception 
Risk-free offer. The Spectrum 
Antenna/Tuner comes with our 
90-day risk-free trial and 90-day 
manufacturer's warranty. If you're not satisfied, 
return it for a “No Questions Asked” refund. 
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We realize that most 
people have more than one TV in their 
home. We are offering a special discount 
on additional Spectrum Antennas so you 
get great reception on al! your TVs! 


Spectrum Antenna ..$39 $4 S&H 


Please mention promotional code 1496-TM-7139. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours.day 


esc = 


To order by mail, send check or money order for the t 






amount including S&H (VA residents add 4.5% 


tax). To charge enclose account number and exp. date 
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TELEVISION 





Even so, he rejected scads of previ- 
ous sitcom offers. “I’ve been joking that I 
even got pitched 3rd Negro from the 
Sun,” he says. One idea had him and 
Greg Evigan—a white actor currently 
playing a deranged gay hunk on Melrose 
Place—paired as two men who discover 
at middle age that despite obvious dis- 
similarities, they are brothers. Katzen- 
berg’s offer appealed because it allowed 
the comic the freedom to cook up the sit- 
com he desired. 

What Hall wanted to do, he says, was 
create a show in which regular African 
Americans deal with regular problems, 
or what he calls “an integrated Friends.” 





BUPPIE LOVE: Vying for the comforter 
on the new show with TV wife Vivica Fox 


White acquaintances pop in and out of 
the action regularly on Arsenio. But 
while the cast may be racially balanced, 
the writing staff is less so. Only two of Ar- 
senio’s seven writers are African Ameri- 
can. “I hire writers based on their mate- 
rial,” the star says. “My thing is black, 
white, male, female, I don’t know. What 
I know is, I gotta win. I know that black 
people will be mad at me if there are not 
enough blacks working for me, and 
they'll be mad at me if I ain’t on the air.” 

Of course, what Hall really hopes for 
is another hit. ABC, which is paying an as- 
tounding $900,000 an episode for the se- 
ries, a large chunk of which is going to its 
star, clearly hopes for one also. And de- 
spite the show’s weaknesses, Arsenio 
may pull it off. His fans seem to number 
many. Over dinner at Los Angeles’ styl- 
ish Mondrian hotel last month, he was 
barraged by passersby expressing their 
enthusiasm about his return. “We can’t 
wait for you, man,” said one. Arsenio re- 
turned a beaming thank you. It is hard to 
imagine that after The Arsenio Hall Show 
ended he thought he was ready to forgo 
the limelight for good. “For a minute I 
thought that maybe show business 
wasn't for me,” he says not long before 
energetically racing off to JonValdi, 
whose owners opened up the shop for 
him past midnight. a 
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Supporting Testimony 


A biography goes beyond the Pumpkin Papers to 
assess the troubled life of Whittaker Chambers 


By LANCE MORROW 





AS A BOY, HE WAS 
called by the middle 
name that he hated, 
Vivian, or else by nick- 
names that he hated 
even more—“Girlie,” 
or “Stinky,” or “Mr. 
Chamber Pot.” 

His favorite book 
was Les Misérables, 
and in the familys doomed house on 
Earle Avenue in Lynbrook, New York, his 
mother kept an ax under the bed to even 
the odds against the murderers she imag- 








ined. His father, a sardonically unhappy | 


bisexual, was much given to 
long absences; his younger 
brother became an alco- 
holic suicide. Young Vivian 
Chambers never went to a 
dentist, and by the time he 
grew up and began calling 
himself by his mother’s fam- 
ily name of Whittaker, his 
teeth had gone to memo- 
rable ruin. In his mouth, as 
in his early life’s story, he 
came to believe that he har- 
bored a tiny, secret civiliza- 
tion in a state of advanced 
decay. 

So the themes were 
there from childhood, and 
when Whittaker Chambers 
went out into the history of 
the 20th century, he found a 
huge historical correlative, a 
macrocosm, to match—and 
to explain—his own biography and, he 
thought, to enlarge it with the prestige of 
destiny. Chambers’ high school class- 
mates voted him “Class Prophet.” Many 
years later, in the "50s, after Alger Hiss 
had been convicted of perjury and the 
cold war had hardened into a nuclear 
stalemate, Chambers wrote his summum, 
which he called Witness, meaning histo- 
ry’s witness, a prophet looking backward. 

That strange and sometimes brilliant 
testament aside, Sam Tanenhaus has 
now written the best biography that 
Chambers is likely to receive, Whittaker 
Chambers (Random House; 638 pages; 
$35). Tanenhaus’ account, essentially 


COMRADES 


: Chambers, left, found an ally in the young Nixon, center 








sympathetic, is patient, admirably bal- 
anced and fascinating in its rich detail. 
On the great litmus question of postwar 
politics—which of them was telling the 
truth?—Tanenhaus is clear. Walking 
again through all the familiar elements of 
the case (the Woodstock typewriter, the 
Bokhara rug, the prothonotary warbler, 
the famous Pumpkin Papers), Tanen- 
haus shows, if anyone still doubts it, that 
Alger Hiss was lying. 

But Chambers’ story is larger and 
more interesting than just that event. 
For a brief, hilarious season early on, at 
Columbia University, he campaigned for 
the 1920 Republican vice-presidential 
nominee, Calvin Coolidge; but in the 





mid-'20s he pinballed leftward and 
joined the Communist Party, animated 
by an anguished convert’s zeal. A melo- 
dramatically ernste Mensch (serious 
man), as he liked to say, Chambers began 
as a useful party “literate,” hacking away 
as a foreign-news reporter for the dreary 
Daily Worker, contributing to the New 
Masses. 

In 1932, just before the start of the 
New Deal, he went underground for the 
party. Based in New York City or Balti- 
more, Maryland, Chambers—code- 
named “Bob” and later “Karl”—made 
his furtive way in the world of disap- 
pearing ink and microfilm. It was serious 








enough espionage, although the U.S. au- 
thorities were fairly heedless of it at the 
time. One of Chambers’ Soviet accom- 
plices remembered, “If you wore a sign 
saying, ‘I am aspy,’ you might still not get 
arrested.” 

Chambers broke with the party in 
1937-38, during the height of the 
Moscow trials. In September 1939, just as 
Hitler smashed into Poland, Chambers 
told Adolph Berle, an assistant Secretary 
of State, about the so-called Ware Group, 
the cadre of Washington bureaucrats, in- 
cluding Hiss, with whom Chambers had 
collaborated as a secret agent. But noth- 
ing came of his revelation then. It was 
yesterday’s news. A war was on, and the 
enemy was Germany, not Russia. 

By 1942, Tanenhaus writes, Cham- 
bers had become a Quaker and “had 
completely evolved a new religious- 
political philosophy. Its crux was the ‘ir- 
reconcilable issue’ that underlay modern 
man’s spiritual crisis and also defined the 
struggle against communism: ‘Belief in 
God or Belief in Man.’” 

Chambers became a 
book reviewer for TIME, 
then rose to become the 
magazine’s controversial 
senior editor for foreign 
news, eloquently and, some 
thought, obsessively press- 
ing his anti-communist 
views. It was in 1948 that 
the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and 
an ambitious young Califor- 
nia Congressman, Richard 
Nixon, interviewed Cham- 
bers and then zeroed in on 
the impressive, elegant 
Hiss, who had been an ad- 
viser to President Roosevelt 
at Yalta, and helped orga- 
nize the founding of the 
U.N. By 1948 he was head of 
the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 
Hiss eventually served 3% years for per- 
jury; he denied, up to his death at 92 last 
November, that he had ever been a com- 
munist or had conspired with Chambers. 

Tanenhaus does not altogether vin- 
dicate Chambers. He writes, “The awful 
fact, which Chambers could not admit— 
and never did—was that his own world 
view, stripped of its lyrical refinements 
and humanist vibrato, had helped bring 
McCarthyism into existence.” This is 
true, although Chambers’ music was 
darker than the lyricism Tanenhaus sug- 
gests. It was grandiloquent and tragic, 
and, as Joseph R. McCarthy proved, sub- 
ject to ugly distortions. a 
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One phone call fixes them all 


HomecCentral 
1-800-4-REPAIR 


One phone call to Sears HomeCentral fixes your Kenmore, GE, Whirlpool, 
Frigidaire, KitchenAid or other major appliance brands. 
No matter who sold it, our team of appliance repair specialists can 
service it. And guarantee it. So call someone you know. Anytime, day or night. 
Call Sears HomeCentral. The Service Side of Sears. 
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HARRISON: Woeftully self-obsessed 


Taboo Time 


A trendy confessional 
tale of incest falls flat 


T MIGHT BE BETTER IF THIS WOEFUL 

memoir had been a novel; its tone of 

hysterical self-obsession might pass as 

fiction. But Kathryn Harrison has al- 
ready drawn on the theme of adult incest 
in her 1991 novel, Thicker than Water, to 
no great reverberance, so in The Kiss 
(Random House; 207 pages; $20) she tries 
the currently fashionable route of confes- 
sion. Hers: an affair with her father. 

Harrison’s preacher father was | 
kicked out of the house by her mother and 
grandparents when she was tiny, and she 
had almost no contact with him until she 
was 20. The household was grim. Grand- 
mother would scream like a “scalded in- 
fant”; mother, who lived elsewhere most 
of the time, beat her daughter with a hair- 
brush. The child herself was unlikable. 
There is an unintentionally risible pas- 
sage where she pries open the eyes of 
newborn kittens. The teenage years are 
marked by anorexia (“the dizzy rapture of 
starving”) and bulimia (“I never taste 
what I eat. Sometimes I don’t even know | 
what it is until I throw it up.”). 

In short, she is a disaster waiting to 
happen when her father re-enters her life, 
and they become mutually obsessed. The | 
actual affair does not begin until a gloomy 
courtship by letter, tape and phone call 
has worn thin. The carnal phase is really an 
epilogue. Soon the father has shed religion 
in favor of breeding attack dogs, and the 
daughter has decamped for New York 
City to write “a post-modern novel.” One 
hesitates to question the veracity of a book 
labeled a memoir, but Harrison’s over- 
heated prose and her sketchy characters 
and settings make this more a purple tale 





than a glimpse of truth. —By Martha Duffy 
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Coming In from the Cold 


Julia Ormond fulfills her promise in a searing 
performance as the heroine of a moody thriller 


MILLA’S SENSE OF SNOW IS MORE THAN 

a climatological instinct. It is the 

projection of a wintry soul over 

which a long, cold arctic night set- 
tled long ago. 

When we meet her in director Bille 
August's intricate and compelling realiza- 
tion of Peter Hgeg’s best-selling novel, 
Smilla Jaspersen has given her profession- 
al life over to the frozen music of mathe- 
matics, her private life over to bone-chill- 
ing isolation. The set of Smilla’s face, the 
carriage of her body, as Julia Ormond 


plays her, says, “Don’t ask, don’t touch.” | 


She relents—angry at the show of weak- 
ness—for just one person. That is a lonely 
little boy named Isaiah, who lives in her 
apartment building. 

Her identification 
with the child is more 
than that of one solitary 
with another. He was 
born in Greenland, as 
she was. Both of his 
parents are Inuits, na- 
tives of the region, as 
her mother was. Both 
have lost parents at an 
early age. And now, 
like Smilla before him, 
the boy finds himself 
trying to make a new 
life in Copenhagen, 
which to them is hard- 
ly the Danny Kaye 
song's “friendly old girl 
of a town.” August 
makes us see it as 
dark and claustropho- 
bic, stressing its contrast to the bright 
and limitless horizons of the land, essen- 
tially untouched by modern civilization, 
where they were born. 

One day Smilla comes home from 
work and finds Isaiah dead, the victim of a 
fall from their building’s rooftop. An acci- 
dent, the police insist. A murder, her intu- 
ition tells her, This suspicion is confirmed 
by the increasingly hostile behavior of 
the authorities as she begins to investi- 
gate the case. It will come as no surprise 
to devotees of the paranoid thriller—is 
there any other kind nowadays?—that the 
victim is accidentally privy to information 
that threatens the secret plans of a power- 
ful mining corporation to exploit and sully 
Greenland’s purity. It will come as no 
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surprise to them either that as the con- 
spiracy surrounding Smilla begins to 
take form, the movie loses some of its su- 
perbly shadowed sense of menace. 
What will surprise everyone is the 
dry iciness, the burning coldness of Or- 
mond’s Smilla. Up to now she has traf- 
ficked largely in vulnerability—melting 
in Legends of the Fall, perhaps a shade 
too winsome in Sabrina. Here, she is all 
contained fury, except for the flashes of 
anger and contempt that burst without 
warning from the darkness within. It’s 
not exactly diva acting such as we used to 
get from the great ladies of the movies’ 
classic era. She achieves her effects with 
less obvious calculation. But like a Bar- 





FIRE AND ICE: Battling external enemies and demons within 


bara Stanwyck or a Bette Davis, she takes 
us into that country where strength 
shades into neurosis, and we fear that 
she can never be reclaimed for the more 
orderly pleasures of ordinary life. 

It is Gabriel Byrne’s duty as an enig- 
matically watchful neighbor-lover-ally 
patiently to offer her that option, and he 
does it with his customary brooding 
grace. It’s the duty of a lot of good char- 
acter actors to keep driving her in the op- 
posite direction, toward the end of her 
very taut tether. It is the very great plea- 
sure of this movie (well written by Ann 
Biderman) that its truly haunting sus- 
pense derives not from Smilla’s conflict 
with her external enemies but from her 
own demons. —By Richard Sect | 
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[The Merrill Lynch Performance Difference 


Merrill Lynch offers an alternative to commissions. 
Introducing a unique way to manage 
all your finances for one annual fee. 


No Commissions No Fees for 
on Transactions Account Services 


For a wide variety of 
investments including Stocks, 


Bonds and Mutual Funds. 


.f Accounts for 
1 everything from trading 
rt to college to retirement. 
tt 

tt 


Advice and Guidance 


More Assets = 
More Benefits & 
More Transactions 


' Margin Loans, And your fee 
Mortgages and rate decreases. 
Trust Services. of a Merrill Lynch 
Financial Consultant. 


Highest scoring plan Rated Top Equity and 
in recent comparative study.* Fixed-Income Research Team 
by Institutional Investor. 


Merrill Lynch Financial Advantage” Service 


One Comprehensive Approach. One Annual Fee. 


The Merrill Lynch Financial Advantage Service relationship- fe ne_ann i ed_on 
offers you a wide range of choices to help you manage r cligi 
your finances. It’s an approach with a broad spectrum You finally have a choice in how you compensate 
of products and services to meet your individual needs _ your financial professional for the specific products and 
and portfolio size. services you want and need. 

And with the introduction of this innovative ser- To find out more, call your local Merrill Lynch 
vice, Merrill Lynch is the fi 2 h_a Financial Consultant or the number below. 
choice of either traditional fees and commissions or a The difference is choice. 


Call 1-800-MERRILL, ext. FAS18 
The difference is Merrill Lynch. 


(Os Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 


Certain restrictions apply to the types of securities to be purchased and the services provided, some of which are not available in all locations. See the dient brochure and client agreement for further details. Certain services, such 
as Merrill Lynch research and your Financial Consultants advice and guidance, are customarily available to all Merrill Lynch clients. “This 1996 HayGroup comparative study was commissioned by Mernill Lynch to compare 
various sample financial planning reports based upon objective criteria and was not a customer survey. The above summary of these findings was prepared by Merrill Lynch 

©1997 Merrill Lynch, Prerce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated. Member SIPC. Merrill Lynch Financial Advantage is a service mark of Mei Lynch & Co., Inc 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


>. Be Realistic! 
eat and the level of activity you do 


Make small changes over time in what y 
vork better than giant I 


After all, small steps v Ips 


hb. Be Active! 
ff orie treats. Plus you'll 


4 great way to burn off high-cak 








Being physically active is < 
look better, feel better and reduce your risk for heart disease, high blood 
pressure, diabetes and osteoporosis. Try a total of 30 minutes of moderate 
activity on most days; in 10-minute chunks, its easy to dc 

=. Be Adventurous! 

More than 15,000 new food products arrive on supermarket shelves each year 
yet many people eat only eight or 10 core yds most of the time ur 

nt had before. You just r 





ulinary horizons by trying foods you have 


some new favorites 
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We encourage our designers to take 
a few chances with our vehicles now and then. 


But never with the parts that go in them. 
The automotive business has been a lot of fun over the years, and we've had more than our share of it. But 
there's one thing we've never altered, in more than 60 years — the quality we build into every Mopar part. 


Not only are they specifically built for your vehicle, theyre the only parts guaranteed by Chrysler 
Corporation, and they’re available only through your local dealer. That's the Mopar difference. 


Mopar makes the parts 
that aul the ditterenne: Ea Mopar 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION PARTS 


@ @ ty) Jeep wv 


CHRYSLER + PLYMOUTH © DOOGE - JEEP - EAGLE 





© 1997 Chryster Corporation. Mopat, Chryaier, Willys and Jeep are reghsered trademarks of Chrysier Corporation 





What Private Parts? 


Howard Stern, the most uninhibited mouth on 
radio, stars in his first movie as ... Howard Stern 


GROW ON YOU LIKE A FUNGUS,” 
Howard Stern claims at the end of Pri- 
vate Parts, the often very funny auto- 
biographical film in which he stars. 
What's growing on Stern, he has found, 
is a taste for the grudging though gen- 
uine praise that the movie, and the best- 
selling book before it, has drawn. “I nev- 
er thought that kind of stuff mattered to 
me,” he says, “but it does.” 
Will critical success spoil Howard 


LOVE ME DO: Angling to show his winsome side 


Stern? Suffering praise is a relatively 
novel sensation for the New York City ra- 
dio personality whose morning show is 
now heard in 35 markets around the 
country and who is probably most fa- 
mous for—well, it’s hard to pick just one 
thing: for getting female listeners to bare 
their breasts in his studio, for saying 
Rodney King deserved his beating and 
Magic Johnson his Hv virus, for obsess- 
ing about the smallness of his penis, for 
having racked up a record $1.7 million 
fine from the Fcc for uttering words like 
penis on air in an “indecent” context. 
This side of Stern is certainly not 
hidden in Private Parts, which is a com- 
paratively straightforward telling of his 
struggle to succeed in broadcasting. Stern 
likens the film to Rocky and claims pre- 








view audiences have said Private Parts 
will inspire them to “follow their dreams,” 
a reaction even Stern thinks is a bit 
much, But the movie shows him in a sur- 
prisingly earnest, at times sweet light; 





indeed, a couple of romantic scenes are | 


so borderline sappy one wonders if Stern 
fears he has left himself open to being 
laughed at, as opposed to with (a hu- 
morist’s worst nightmare). “It hasn’t hap- 
pened yet,” he says, “and we’ve shown 
the movie to enough people. But 
= I’ve never been afraid to be called 
2 sensitive or romantic. I don’t really 
= giveaf___ what people think.” 
t That, of course, is the 
» essence of his appeal on radio. 
= But the essence of film acting is 
= demanding to be loved; Stern, 
with an occasional puppy-dog 
mope onscreen, shows himself 
willing to grovel for his new 
medium. “I was full of bravado 
when I first got into this,” says 


fore, at least in the Stella Adler 
sense. “I was going, ‘Oh, these 
actors are a s, and it’s so 
easy.” Nevertheless, he panicked 
on the first day of shooting, 
begging to improvise his part in 
a more radio-like fashion before 
finally settling down and finding 
that he actually enjoyed memo- 
rizing lines and hitting marks. 
Ivan Reitman, the director (Dave) 
who produced Private Parts, be- 
lieves, not surprisingly, that Stern’s per- 
formance is strong enough to launch full- 
blown movie stardom; Reitman has even 


talked with Stern (who just signed a new | 


radio contract) about taking the lead in 
an “edgy” romantic comedy. Reitman 
says he can also envision a series of films 
in which Stern continues to play a version 
of himself, in much the same way Jack Ben- 
ny played Jack Benny. 

But Howard Stern is a more compli- 
cated, sometimes troubling persona. 
“What I like about the movie,” he says, “is 
that it shows that. There are issues in my 
life. I don’t think you'll walk out saying, 
‘Hey, what a great guy!’ You get an accu- 
rate portrayal of who I am.” Who knew that 
could be something more than just mor- 
bidly fascinating? —By Bruce Handy 


Stern, who had never acted be- | 








RADIO ROWDY: Is this a movie star? 


How Nice 


HIS HAS TO BE CONSIDERED A 

love story: Howard Stern says, 

“T love you, Alison” even more 

often than “penis,” The mostly 
genial Private Parts, written by Len 
Blum and Michael Kalesniko and 
directed, with more style and verve 
than absolutely necessary, by Betty 
Thomas, is like Stern’s radio show: 
self-obsessed, paranoiac, very funny 
and way too long. 

It is best in its first half, when 
Stern, looking like a taller Weird Al 
Yankovic with his geeky posture, 
vulture profile and Isro hairdo, plays 
the familiar failure—a disappoint- 
ment to his parents and bosses. Only 
his wife Alison (Mary McCormack 
from TV’s Murder One) sees that this 
guy has star potential if he’d just be 
his horny self on the air. Howard 
gets to rant, vomit, expose his cel- 
lulite buttocks, flaunt the cinema's 
all-time-funniest erection and de- 
fame Don Imus and the wnBc brass. 
It’s get-even time for the guy they 
called Howeird. 

Now he also wants to be How 
Nice. Stern hopes to be “under- 
stood”—as a caring husband, a faith- 
ful friend, a mensch for all seasons. 
Don Rickles did this for decades, of 
course, insulting his listeners before 
sucking up to them (I hate you! Love 
me!). Stern just does it on radio. 
Maybe he really cares for his audi- 
ence as much as he does for his wife. 
In the movie he expresses that love by 
making radio jokes about her mis- 
carriage and telling a woman who's 
about to strip in his studio that Alison 
died of cancer. Yeah, Howard. Love 
you too, —By Richard Corliss 
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Overhead Slam! is the only way to describe Luke and Murphy 
Jenseris approach to life. From their French Open win to 
entertaining at a photo shoot for their favorite shoes — the 
Jensens know how to have fun. I's their style; its their success. 


hitp://www.florsheim.com, for locations coll 1-800-446-3500. 
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They say a best 
friend makes a 
bad roommate 
but a “bestest 
friend,” as Sarah 
Ferguson called 
her ex-husband, is apparently 
different. Cash-strapped Fer- 





gie is moving in with her ami- 
able Andrew. The tabs report- 


ed Fergie and her daughters 
staying in the servants’ rooms 
at Andrew’s Sunninghill Park 
residence, but her people in- 
sist they are in grander quar- 
ters. The free digs will save 
Fergie $9,800-a-month rent 
while she finds a permanent 
home. And visiting daddy, of 
course, will be a lot easier. 


Christopher 
Reeve’s days as a 
leading man are 
far from over. 
The actor, who 
recently finished 
the HBO film In the Gloam- 
ing, his directorial debut, has 


_ been offered the role of the 


> wheelchair-bound nosy 


¢ neighbor in a remake of the 
? 1954 thriller Rear Window. 

* “It’s going to be a real show- 
> case of what people in 


ERBY 


Mm TOP. RICK 


FR 


[Reeve’s] condition can do,” 
says exec producer Robert 
Gaulin. “Chris is extremely 
excited about it.” Reeve’s 
publicist says the actor is 
merely considering it. 
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The Real Marathon Man 


“I don’t think of 40-mile-an-hour winds and zero-degree 
weather as a big deal,” says JOHN FAHNER-VIHTELIC. That's 
probably because he has endured far worse. In 1977 he lay 
for 16 days without food, pinned above the dashboard of his 
station wagon after it plunged 150 ft. off an embankment in 
Washington State. He escaped with his life (partly by throw- 
ing his shirt into a nearby stream and sucking the moisture 
out of it), but not all of his limbs. The loss of his left leg hasn’t 
slowed the 48-year-old down, though. On Feb. 17, the ex- 
Green Beret nurse competed in the Antarctica Marathon, 
sponsored by World TEAM Sports, an organization that 
brings able-bodied and disabled athletes together. He didn’t 
win, but his finish of 5 hr. 10 min. was a feat the indomitable 
runner described as “the ultimate in rehabilitation.” 


This Is War and Bucks, Daddy 


It could be the starting plot point of a zippy new musical: 
spunky kid takes on Broadway producers after she gets fired 
from their show. JOANNA PACITTI earned the title role in the 
revival of the "70s musical Annie by winning a splashy, highly 
publicized talent contest. But after more than 100 perfor- 
mances on the road, producers executed what a tabloid 
called a “coup d’tot” and replaced her with understudy Britt- 
ny Kissinger. “The actress and the part never came together 
the way we felt they needed to,” said producer Timothy 
Childs. “My heart was cut in half,” says Joanna, whose par- 
ents have threatened to sue for breach of promise if their 
daughter doesn’t open on Broadway. Andrea McArdle, the 
original Annie, has sided with Joanna. “These are sick people 
acting desperately,” says McArdle. “They expected the same 
magic we had in'77, and now they've made her a scapegoat.” 
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By NADYA LABI and 
BELINDA LUSCOMBE 







































Papas 
Brand- 
New Gal 


JAMES BROWN knows 
how to make a pitch. 
But the godfather of 
soul strained to hit 
the right note when 
he phoned during a 
taping of the Rolonda 
talk show. “Darling,” 
he told host ROLONDA 
WATTS, “you know I’m 
crazy about you. So 
how about tying the 
knot?” The stunned 
Watts, not accustom- 
ed to airing her own 
confrontations on cam- 
era, told Brown she’d 
talk to him later. 
Watts, 37, became bud- 
dies with the widow- 
ed singer, 68, after 
he appeared on her 
show in January, and 
before long he was 
sporting a Rolonda 
jacket. But all that 
good feeling—and the 
scads of red roses that 
he sent to her office 

won't get Mr. Please 
Please Please to the 
altar any sooner. Says 
Watts: “I don’t know 
if Pl marry him, but 
he’s a special, special 
friend.” 
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ACTUALLY THE #@¢@@ OF DRIVER CONTROL 
HAS BEEN AROUND FOR QUITE SOME TIME. 





Fire Chevy Blazer is prepared tor the worst of Mothe: Nature ts exclusive 


Driver Control System protects you trom what s out there and helps give vou salety, confidence 
I I 
ind maneuverability. Whether you're in a Colorado snowstorm or a Midwestern downpour 
\ hevy Blazer \ little bit of security In an insecure world. For a free test drive or brochure 
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